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What You Said About... 


CHOOSING NOT 
TO HAVE KIDS 
Our Aug. 12 
cover story on 
the child-free 
life sparked de- 
bates on shows 
like The View 
as well as com- 
mentary from 
readers and 
journalists. Columnist Meghan Daum “came out” as 
child-free by choice in an op-ed for the Los Angeles 
Times: “Parenting is amomentous job that should be 
undertaken only by those who really want it. And for 
whatever reason, I just never have.” That, she conclud- 
ed, is to society’s benefit. “The children we never had 
would thank us. And so should you.” Jackie Gauvin of 
Salem Township, Mich., echoed that sentiment: “I was 
raised by a mother who did not like children but tried 
to conform,” she wrote, “and her children suffered for 
it.” At Salon, Mary Elizabeth Williams disagreed with 
our writer Lauren Sandler’s premise that the pres- 
sure to reproduce primarily affects women. While 

it is “better than great [that Time] has devoted such 
considerable space to destigmatizing the child-free,” 
she wrote, “wouldn’t it be grand if Time remembered 
that having children—or not having them—isn’t 
something that only happens to women?” And what 
about the big picture? asked Ruby on Time.com. “Not 
ONE person mentions an overpopulated planet of 

7 billion people?” Reader Lauren Clason, meanwhile, 
was more concerned about the dating conundrum: 
“Kudos to Time for their new cover on couples who 
don’t want kids,” she tweeted. “Now, can you help me 
find such aman?” 


THE POPE'S REMARKS ON GAY PRIESTS 
Gene Robinson's column prompted a 
heated argument on TimE.com. “The ‘who 
am I to judge’ [comment] of Pope Francis 
refers to the person and not to the homo- 
“sexual act,” wrote frajoel. “What the Pope 
stated is window dressing for the masses and nothing 
more,” CobaltBomb added. “It is shaped and reshaped 
again to draw cash back to the coffers.” 
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Ever wonder what 
Brooklyn looked like 
before it became 
the world’s most 
notorious haven for 
hipsters? Check out 
LIFE.com’s series 
of 28 photos taken 
by Ed Clark right 
after World War II 
that show vintage 
scenes of city life. 
Below, two of the 
highlights. 





Men listening to a 
ball game on the 
radio, 1946 





A market near 
a popular 
intersection, 1946 











BEHIND THE COVER We've featured lots of hard-to- 
photograph subjects on our cover, but Apis mellifera 
ligustica—a.k.a. the Italian bee, the most widely 
distributed honeybee in the U.S.—was (literally) a 
different beast. Here's how we did it. 





To shoot bees outside, Hannah Whitaker, above, 
donned a beekeeper's suit in mid-July 


To get more closeups, Tom Schierlitz, above, 
worked with beekeeper Andrew Cote to photograph 
the bees he raises on his New York City rooftop 





FOR MORE ... To see detailed shots of bee legs, anten- 
nae and stingers—all from photographer and Bee 
author Rose-Lynn Fisher, who has spent years snap- 
ping the insect magnified through a scanning electron 
microscope—visit lightbox.time.com. 
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For people with Atrial Fibrillation 
(AFib) not caused by a 


heart valve problem If you live with a higher risk of stroke 


due to AFib, ELIQUIS gives you 
3 GOOD REASONS to rethink warfarin. 
In a clinical trial, ELIQUIS® (apixaban) reduced 


the risk of stroke better than warfarin. 


ELIQUIS also had less major bleeding than warfarin. 
ELIQUIS and other blood thinners increase the risk of bleeding 
which can be Serious, and rarely may lead to death. 





: + 3 Unlike warfarin, there’s no routine blood testing. 





Ask your doctor if 
ELIQUIS is right for you. 


ELIQUIS is a prescription medicine used to reduce the risk of stroke and blood clots in people who have atrial fibrillation, 
a type of irregular heartbeat, not caused by a heart valve problem. 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION: 


*Do not stop taking ELIQUIS without talking to the 
doctor who prescribed it for you. Stopping ELIQUIS 
increases your risk of having a stroke. ELIQUIS may 
need to be stopped, prior to surgery or a medical or 
dental procedure. Your doctor will tell you when you 
should stop taking ELIQUIS and when you may start 
taking it again. If you have to stop taking ELIQUIS, your 
doctor may prescribe another medicine to help prevent 
a blood clot from forming. 


* ELIQUIS can cause bleeding which can be serious, and 
rarely may lead to death. This is because ELIQUIS is a 
blood thinner medicine that reduces blood clotting. 


* You may have a higher risk of bleeding if you take 
ELIQUIS and take other medicines that increase your 
risk of bleeding, such as aspirin, NSAIDs, warfarin 
(COUMADIN®), heparin, SSRIs or SNRIs, and other blood 
thinners. Tell your doctor about all medicines, vitamins 
and supplements you take. While taking ELIQUIS, you 
may bruise more easily and it may take longer than usual 
for any bleeding to stop. 


= Get medical help right away if you have any of these 
signs or symptoms of bleeding: 

-unexpected bleeding, or bleeding that lasts a long time, 
such as unusual bleeding from the gums; nosebleeds 
that happen often, or menstrual or vaginal bleeding that 
is heavier than normal 

-bleeding that is severe or you cannot control 

-red, pink, or brown urine; red or black stools (looks like tar) 

-coughing up or vomiting blood or vomit that looks like 
coffee grounds 

-unexpected pain, swelling, or joint pain; 

headaches, feeling dizzy or weak 


® ELIQUIS is not for patients with artificial heart valves. 


* Do not take ELIQUIS if you currently have certain types 
of abnormal bleeding or have had a Serious allergic 
reaction to ELIQUIS. 


* Before you take ELIQUIS, tell your doctor if you have: 
kidney or liver problems, any other medical condition, or 
ever had bleeding problems. Tell your doctor if you are 
pregnant or breastfeeding, or plan to become pregnant or 
breastfeed. 


* Take ELIQUIS exactly as prescribed by your doctor and 
refill your prescription before you run out. 


* Possible serious side effects include bleeding or a 
reaction to ELIQUIS itself. A reaction to ELIQUIS can cause 
hives, rash, itching, and possibly trouble breathing. Get 
medical help right away if you have sudden chest pain 
or chest tightness, have sudden swelling of your face 
or tongue, have trouble breathing, wheezing, or feeling 
dizzy or faint. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of 
prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, 
or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please see additional Important Product Information on 
the adjacent page. 


Visit ELIQUIS.COM or call 1-855-ELIQUIS 
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The information below does not take the place of ap he with your healthcare professional. Only your healthcare professional knows 
n 


the specifics of your condition and how ELIQUIS® may fit 


questions about ELIQUIS (pronounced ELL eh kwiss). 


to your overall therapy. Talk to your healthcare professional if you have any 





What is the most important information 
| should know about ELIQUIS (apixaban)? 
Do not stop taking ELIQUIS without talking 
to the doctor who prescribed it for you. 
Stopping ELIQUIS increases your risk of having 
a stroke. ELIQUIS may need to be stopped, prior 
to surgery or a medical or dental procedure. 
Your doctor will tell you when you should stop 
taking ELIQUIS and when you may start taking 
it again. If you have to stop taking ELIQUIS, your 
doctor may prescribe another medicine to help 
prevent a blood clot from forming. 
ELIQUIS can cause bleeding which can be 
serious, and rarely may lead to death. This is 
because ELIQUIS is a blood thinner medicine 
that reduces blood clotting. 
You may have a higher risk of bleeding if you 
take ELIQUIS and take other medicines that 
increase your risk of bleeding, such as aspirin, 
nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (called 
NSAIDs), warfarin (COUMADIN®), heparin, 
selective serotonin reuptake inhibitors (SSRIs) or 
serotonin norepinephrine reuptake inhibitors 
(SNRIs), and other medicines to help prevent 
or treat blood clots. 
Tell your doctor if you take any of these 
medicines. Ask your doctor or pharmacist if you 
are not sure if your medicine is one listed above. 
While taking ELIQUIS: 
* you may bruise more easily 
+ it may take longer than usual for any bleeding 
to stop 
Call your doctor or get medical help right 
away if you have any of these signs or 
symptoms of bleeding when taking ELIQUIS: 
* unexpected bleeding, or bleeding that lasts 
a long time, such as: 
* unusual bleeding from the gums 
* nosebleeds that happen often 


* menstrual bleeding or vaginal bleeding 
that is heavier than normal 


* bleeding that is severe or you cannot control 
* red, pink, or brown urine 

+ red or black stools (looks like tar) 

* cough up blood or blood clots 


* vomit blood or your vomit looks like coffee 
grounds 

* unexpected pain, swelling, or joint pain 

« headaches, feeling dizzy or weak 


ELIQUIS (apixaban) is not for patients with 
artificial heart valves. 


What is ELIQUIS? 

ELIQUIS is a prescription medicine used to reduce 
the risk of stroke and blood clots in people who 
have atrial fibrillation. 

It is not known if ELIQUIS is safe and effective 
in children, 


Who should not take ELIQUIS? 

Do not take ELIQUIS if you: 

¢ currently have certain types of abnormal 
bleeding 

* have had a serious allergic reaction to ELIQUIS. 
Ask your doctor if you are not sure 


What should | tell my doctor before taking 
ELIQUIS? 

Before you take ELIQUIS, tell your doctor if 
you: 

have kidney or liver problems 

have any other medical condition 

have ever had bleeding problems 

are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. It 
is not known if ELIQUIS will harm your 
unborn baby 

are breastfeeding or plan to breastfeed. It is 
not known if ELIQUIS passes into your breast 
milk. You and your doctor should decide if 
you will take ELIQUIS or breastfeed. You 
should not do both 

Tell all of your doctors and dentists that you are 
taking ELIQUIS. They should talk to the doctor 
who prescribed ELIQUIS for you, before you have 
any surgery, medical or dental procedure. 
Tell your doctor about all the medicines you 
take, including prescription and over-the- 
counter medicines, vitamins, and herbal 
supplements. Some of your other medicines 
may affect the way ELIQUIS works. Certain 
medicines may increase your risk of bleeding 
or stroke when taken with ELIQUIS. 


How should | take ELIQUIS (apixaban)? 
Take ELIQUIS exactly as prescribed by your 
doctor. Take ELIQUIS twice every day with or 
without food, and do not change your dose or 
stop taking it unless your doctor tells you to. 
If you miss a dose of ELIQUIS, take it as soon 
as you remember, and do not take more than 
one dose at the same time. Do not run out of 
ELIQUIS. Refill your prescription before you 
run out. Stopping ELIQUIS may increase your 
risk of having a stroke. 


What are the possible side effects of 
ELIQUIS? 
+ See “What is the most important infor- 
mation | should know about ELIQUIS?” 
« ELIQUIS can cause a skin rash or severe 
allergic reaction. Call your doctor or get 
medical help right away if you have any of 
the following symptoms: 
¢ chest pain or tightness 
+ swelling of your face or tongue 
+ trouble breathing or wheezing 
+ feeling dizzy or faint 
Tell your doctor if you have any side effect that 
bothers you or that does not go away. 
These are not all of the possible side effects of 
ELIQUIS. For more information, ask your doctor 
or pharmacist. 
Call your doctor for medical advice about side 
effects. You may report side effects to FDA at 
1-800-FDA-1088. 
This is a brief summary of the most important 
information about ELIQUIS. For more infor- 
mation, talk with your doctor or pharmacist, 
call 1-855-ELIQUIS (1-855-354-7847), or go to 
www.€LIQUIS.com. 
Manufactured by: 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, New Jersey 08543 USA 
Marketed by: 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, New Jersey 08543 USA 
and 


Pfizer Inc 
New York, New York 10017 USA 


COUMADIN® is a trademark of Bristol-Myers Squibb 
Pharma Company. 
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“We are 
seeing an 
unprecedented 
wave of 
attacks on 
women’s 
JeYocVinemeverel 
people 
are fed up.’ 





Vince Young 


Theex-Eagles ‘PRESIDENT PUTIN IS 
signed with the BEHAVING LIKE A 
“sense | SCHOOLYARD BULLY.’ 


CHUCK SCHUMER, U.S. Senator, accusing 
the Russian President of trying to 
antagonize the U.S. by granting asylum to 
Edward Snowden 
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BAD WEEK 





CECILE RICHARDS, president of Johnny Manziel 
Planned Parenthood, after a The Texas A&M 
judge in Wisconsin blocked a quarterback was 





allegedly paid 


eaeaemigents $319,706,2 Die) 


new law that would limit 
abortions, similar to ones passed 
in Texas and North Carolina 
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{ Estimated value of the White House if 
it were up for sale on the open market, 
according to real estate site Zillow 
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just been sentenced to life in prison Approximate f ' 
5; weight of a mass MYSe If N O 
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wet wipes— || ( 
not wines one else will. 
Fatberg— 
removed from a 
London sewer 





ALEX RODRIGUEZ, All-Starslugger for 
the New York Yankees, vowing to fighta 
211-game suspension for alleged ties toa 


Percentage of flights that left Beijing's 
Capital International on time in June, ne 
worse than at any other airport SCENT performance enhancing drug ring 


tee 
Sota ees 


‘You turned your back on the Egyptians, 
and they won't forget that.’ 


ABDUL FATTAH AL-SISI, chief of the Egyptian military, criticizing the Obama Administration's 
lack of support after his troops ousted President Mohamed Morsi 


TIME August 19, 2013 Sources; Planned Parenthood; CNN; CBS; USA Today; Washington Post 
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’s OldIsNewAgain 
Light shines down on a quarry in a suburb of 
Harare, Zimbabwe, on Aug, 2. President 
Robert Mugabe won a seventh term in office 
two days later, though some have challenged 
the legitimacy of the election results 


Photograph by Pete Muller— 
the New York Times/Redux 
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Yemen on the Brink 
As Terrorist Threat 
Shuts Embassies 


BY ARYN BAKER 


On Aug. 6, Jane Marriott, the U.K.’s 
ambassador to Yemen, marked 
dawn with a tweet: “It’s a beautiful 
morning in this wonderful country 
called Yemen. Here’s hoping fora 
peaceful Ramadan and Eid.” Hours 
later, she and other personnel evac- 
uated the British embassy—the 
U.S. consulate closed, but essential 
staffers remain—amid threats that 
an al-Qaeda attack was imminent. 
The U.S. State Department justi- 
fied its move by citing “an abun- 
dance of caution.” But intelligence 
showed the warnings came from an 
intercepted conversation between al 
Qaeda leader Ayman al-Zawahiri in 
Pakistan and Nasser al-Wuhayshi, 
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head of al-Qaeda in the Arabian 
Peninsula (AQAP), the group’s Ye- 
meni arm. (Some reports suggested 
al-Zawahiri had held a conference 
call with heads of several al-Qaeda 
affiliate groups.) The evacuations 
could indicate that U.S. drone strikes 
intended to weaken AQAP have only 
emboldened the group. And plainly, 
Yemen’s postrevolutionary govern 
ment has been unable to impose the 
rule of law in much of the country. 

It’s not yet clear whether the plot 
to attack two southern ports and 
oil and gas facilities, which Yemeni 
authorities said on Aug. 7 was 
thwarted, was the full plan. But 
driving foreigners out brings Ye- 
men a step closer to becoming a 
failed state, a crucial ingredient for 
a rejuvenated al-Qaeda. That may 
have been the point all along. 


Baker is TIME’s Middle East bureau chief 


4 Yemeni 
policeman 
guards a street 
leading to the 
U.S. embasst 
m Sana‘a on 
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trust. 


DO YOU 
BELIEVE 
THERE WILL 
BE LASTING 
PEACE WITH 
ISRAEL? 


Gallup posed 
that question to 
roughly 1,000 
Palestinian 
adults ahead of 
the most recent 
discussions 
about peace 
talks in 
Washington. 
Here’s what 
they said this 
time vs. in 
years past: 


74% 


17% 
YES NO 


2013 


71% 


20% 


YES NO 


2012 


68% 








Predictor 
Countries That Could 
Legalize Pot 


Uruguay just became the world’s 
first nation to legalize marijuana, 
allowing the government to con 
trol its cultivation, trade and 
sale—surely soon to be a cash 
cow. Here’s where else that move 
ment is gaining momentum: 


> COLOMBIA President Juan 
Manuel Santos called drugs “a 
matter of national security” 
because of cartels and trafficking, 
and he supports a new approach— 
like legalization. In July 2012, 

the high court ruled that small- 
time possession wasn't a jail- 
worthy crime. 


> CZECH REPUBLIC Minor posses 
sion was decriminalized in 2010, 
and in February, President Vaclav 
Klaus signed a law that legalized 
medical use but restricted local 
growth to registered firms, 


> ARGENTINA The Supreme Court 
ruled in 2009 that punishing peo- 
ple for private marijuana use was 
unconstitutional, as long as it 
didn’t hurt anyone else. President 
Cristina Fernandez de Kirchner 
has not weighed in on whether 
the drug’s production and sale 
should be legalized. 


>» MEXICO Marijuana users can al- 
ready possess up to 5 grams legal- 
ly, and former Presidents Ernesto 
Zedillo and Vicente Fox have 
pushed for decriminalization to 
curb cartel violence. President 
Enrique Pera Nieto opposes that 
legislation but is open to debate. 





By Cleo Brock-Abraham, Andrew Katz and Amanda Taselaar 





Innocent—in Their Eyes 


Supporters of former Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi carry masks of his likeness in Rome on Aug. 4 to protest the 
verdict in his recent trial. For the first time in decades of criminal prosecutions related to his media empire, Berlusconi, 
76, was convicted; he was sentenced by Italy's highest court to four years in prison on charges of tax fraud. The judge 
declared the verdict “irrevocable.” Berlusconi maintains his innocence. Photograph by Andrew Medichini—AP 


Four Major Challenges Facing 
Zimbabwe's New Government 


Robert Mugabe recently won his seventh five-year term as President of 
Zimbabwe, besting opponent Morgan Tsvangirai amid claims of fraudulent results. 


Here's what his new government 


Political division 
Tsvangirai vowed 
not to cooperate 
with the new 
government, and 
reports suggest 
members of his 
party have been 
assaulted by 
Mugabe supporters 


Corruption 

After five years of a 
unity government, 
Mugabe's ZANU-PF 
party will now have 
unrestricted access 
to the country’s 
resources, which 
could lead to more 
shady dealings 


and the people of Zimbabwe 


Human rights 
Zimbabwe already 
has a spotty record 
for violence in its 
diamond fields; 
now it’s starting to 
crack down on 
NGOs and human- 
rights groups 
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are up against: 


Fragile economy 
Mugabe's 
“indigenization” 
program requires 
foreign companies 
to be half-owned by 
Zimbabweans, 
which could scare 
off international 
investors 


Trending In 


-+- 


TV 
Jn the UK., 
6.9 million viewers 
tuned in to BBC One 
nveiled as 
the 12th Doctor Who 
Wits. 


after officials fou 


MUSIC 
The Bloodhound 
Gang,a U.S. ban 


60 


Proposed fee for people 
crossing to and from 
Gibraltar, a British 
territory; proceeds 
would aid Spanish 
fishers affected by the 
construction of 
Gibraltar’s artificial reef 
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Buyer Beware Obamacare creates an 
opening for confusion and scams 


BY KATE PICKERT 


GOVERNMENT BUREAUCRATS AREN'T THE 
only ones preparing for a key component 
of President Obama's signature health 
care law that goes into effect this fall. 

Health care exchanges, the market- 
places where people can buy soon-to-be- 
required insurance, launch Oct. 1, and 
experts warn that their debut could create 
a prime moneymaking opportunity for 
illegal scammers and others looking to 
capitalize on consumer confusion. “There 
are people licking their chops and saying, 
‘Asucker is born every minute,’” says 
Elizabeth Abbott of the consumer group 
Health Access California. 

There are two main types of potential 
snares for consumers: outright cons and 
insurance-like plans that give the im- 
pression of offering more coverage than 
they actually provide. Regulatory agen- 
cies are already on high alert for fraud. 
Both the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Better Business Bureau have posted 
warnings about Obamacare-related 
identity theft. And in Pennsylvania, one 
enterprising insurance broker set up a 
website with the official state seal and 
the title Pennsylvania Health Exchange. 
The site was removed after a warning 
from the state insurance department. 
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Some quasi-insurance products ex- 
pected to proliferate come October are 
“discount medical plans,” which promise 
lower health care costs in exchange for 
a recurring fee. Many of these plans lure 
customers with language that implies 
comprehensive coverage, but the reality is 
far more limited. 

“The problem is, people pay the money, 
buy a plan, and when they get sick, they 
find out they don’t have the financial secu- 
rity they thought they had,” says Minneso- 
ta attorney general Lori Swanson, who has 
sued several discount medical plans for 
deceptive marketing practices. Consumer 
watchdogs are also wary of plans that re- 
imburse consumers with set amounts for 
doctor visits or hospital stays, regardless of 
their actual cost. 

Obamacare bans some forms of skimpy 
coverage, but with enforcement left to 
the states—some of which are less than 
enthusiastic about the law—don’t count 
on those misleading plans disappearing 
overnight. “Will the states crack down on 
them?” asks Timothy Jost, a law professor 
at Washington and Lee University and an 
expert on insurance regulation. “Well, 

a number of states aren’t enforcing the 
Affordable Care Act at all.” 








A Cure for 
Congress? 


With Washington stalled in 
partisan gridlock, a seemingly 
counterintuitive idea is catching on 
among some of the political elite: 
bring back the smoke-filled room. 
“We elected these people. Let 
them go back into a room like they 
always did,” Colorado Governor 





a 
potential Democratic 
presidential candidate in 
2016, who also endorsed 
the idea of returning 
to federal earmarks, 
the specially tailored spending 
measures that have long greased 
dealmaking in the Capitol. 

House Speaker John Boehner 
banned all earmarks in 2011, with 
the support of President Obama, in 
a nod to increasing transparency. 
But defenders, including many 
members of the appropriations 
committees who hold the reins 
of the process, have become 
increasingly vocal in their protest 
against the current policy in recent 
months. “You get members with the 
earmarks interested in the process 
and actually helping to try and push 
forward a piece of legislation— 
that’s why you have them,” says Jim 
Manley, a former top aide to Senate 
majority leader Harry Reid. 

indeed, just 22 billis—almost 
none of them significant—have 
passed both chambers in the first 
six months of the 113th Congress, 
the fewest since record keeping 
began six decades ago. But the 
slow-rolling Congress is in no 
hurry to change. “This is pretty 
simple: earmarks aren't coming 
back anytime soon,” Boehner 
spokesman Brendan Buck says. 
—ZEKE MILLER 
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Poor U.S. preschoolers who 
are obese, despite a CDC 
report showing a decline in 
19 states from 2008 to 2011. 
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The Fixer 
What Jeff Bezos 
can do for 

the Washington 
Post 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE 


AMAZON CEO JEFF BEZOS HAS 
a genius for seeing old busi- 
nesses in new ways, growing 
what began as an online 
bookseller into the dominant 
retailer on the Web. So when 
he committed to buy the 
venerable Washington Post 
for $250 million, the reaction 
in the battered world of jour- 
nalism quickly went from 
astonishment—the Post has 
been owned for 80 years by 
the Meyer-Graham family of 
Washington—to a guarded 
hope that Bezos might finda 
way forward for animportant | 





but endangered institution. 

With this transaction, the 
era of the metropolitan daily 
colossus with a monopoly 
on its region officially ends. 
Like other big-city dailies 
from Los Angeles to Chicago 
to Boston—where the Globe 
sold this month for pennies 
on the dollar of its former 
value to Red Sox owner and 
hedge-fund billionaire John 
Henry—the Washington Post 
is a business from a vanished 
past. These enterprises still 
have a valuable mission. 
What they lack is a viable 
business model. 

What made the great metro 
newspapers great was a pass- 
ing historical moment when 
dominance in the morning 
was a license to print money. 
While the Post is most famous 
for its Watergate reporting, 
which helped bring down a 
corrupt President, its power 
stemmed from a much earlier 
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METRO 
NEWSPAPERS 

| STILL HAVE 

| A VALUABLE 

| MISSION. WHAT 
| THEY LACK ISA 





| VIABLE BUSINESS 


MODEL 








| box scores to horoscopes, 
from coverage of debutante 


moment. In 1954, after years of 
effort and red ink, the paper’s 
owners, financier Eugene 
Meyer and his son-in-law Phil- 
ip L. Graham, finally bought 
out their last remaining a.m. 
rival, Owning the morning 
meant that the Post would 
thrive as afternoon newspa- 
pers fell to the competition of 
television news. Advertisers 
hoping to reach a broad Wash- 
ington audience had no choice 
but to pay the Post’s steadily 
increasing rates, While the 
Sulzbergers of the New York 
Times pursued an elite nation- 
al audience, in cities across 
the country great fortunes 
were made in the morning, 
and some beneficiaries—the 
Chandlers of Los Angeles, the 
Coxes of Atlanta, the Knights 
of Miami, toname a few— 
poured significant shares into 
better journalism. None out- 
did the Grahams. 





Unbundling the News 

A COMMON MISTAKE IS TO SAY 
that the Internet derailed this 
gravy train by giving readers 
the news for free. In truth, free 
news was nothing new. Pub- 
lishers never made much mon- 
ey on the news. During some 
of the Post’s most robustly prof- 
itable years, subscribers paid 
as little as 20¢ a day for home 
delivery—far less than it cost 
to gather, edit, print and hand- 
deliver the news by 6 a.m. 

The money came from the 
advertisers, from the individ- 
ual classified-ad buyer eager 
to sell a used lawn mower, to 
the grocers and department 
stores and car dealers who 
bought page after page of cost- 
ly display ads. The business 
was about collecting a mass 
audience for those advertis- 
ers, so publishers bundled all 
sorts of diverse content—from 
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balls to news of distant war 
zones—into the most broadly 
appealing package they could 
muster, then delivered it ata 
loss in exchange for eyeballs. 

The digital revolution has 
unbundled the bundle. A 
movie fan no longer needs a 
newspaper to find the reviews 
and showtimes that she seeks, 
nor is it necessary to skim past 
the editorial page to read Dear 
Abby’s advice. At the Post, as 
more Washington-area read- 
ers customized their own 
content, circulation of the old 
bundle sank steadily, from a 
peak of more than 820,000a 
day in the early 1990s to less 
than 475,000 today. 

The sale amounted toa 
recognition that Meyer's 
descendants—not to men- 
tion the board of directors of 
the publicly traded parent 
company—had run out of 
ideas to revitalize a business 
that has seen revenues decline 
for seven straight years, with 
no end in view. 

Announcing the sale to 
the astonished Post staff on 
Aug. 5 was a visibly emotional 
Donald E. Graham, chairman 
of the soon-to-be-renamed 
Washington Post Co., which 
will continue to own a string 
of other assets. He expressed 
“shock” in an interview with 
the Post at finding himself 
selling the newspaper that 
his grandfather bought at a 
bankruptcy auction in 1933. 
Graham’s mother, the late 
Katharine Meyer Graham, 
took over the operation after 
the suicide of her husband in 
1963 and became one of the 
great publishers in history. 
With Warren Buffett as her 
chief financial adviser and 
Benjamin C. Bradlee as her 
swashbuckling editor, she led 
the Post through the Pentagon 
Papers and Watergate to an 
era of robust profits and global 
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The principal owner of the 
Boston Red Sox, JOHN 
HENRY, agreed Aug. 3 to buy 
the Boston Globe for 
$70 million, a fraction of the 
$1.1 billion the New York 
Times Co. paid for it in 1993. 


CHARLES AND DAVID KOCH, 
billionaire industrialists and 
influential Republican donors, 
are reportedly interested in 
buying the Tribune Co., which 
owns the Chicago Tribune and 
the Los Angeles Times. 


DOUG MANCHESTER, 

a San Diego real estate 
investor and hotelier, 
purchased the San 
Diego Union-Tribune in 
November 2011, reportedly 
for more than $110 million. 


In August 2010, stereo 
magnate SIDNEY HARMAN 
bought Newsweek for 
$1 while agreeing to take on 
$47 million in liabilities. IBT 
Media agreed Aug. 5 to buy 
the now all-digital magazine. 








influence. Her granddaughter 
and namesake Katharine 
Weymouth will continue as 
publisher after the sale. 

Few newspapers in the 
world have been more closely 
identified with a single fam- 
ily, and after decades of proud 
ownership it lacked the heart 
for more cuts toa staff that 
has dwindled from more than 
1,000 newsroom employees in 
the peak years of the 1990s to 
600-plus today. 

I was one of those fortu- 
nate 1,000. admired Don 
Graham as the best publisher 
of his generation. And I’ve 
come to see, as he did so 
painfully, that “saving” the 
Post—and metro newspa- 
pers generally—will not 
involve resuscitation or reha- 
bilitation. It will be an Avatar 
project, a powerful brain 
replanted in an entirely new 
body. Or many bodies, as the 
old familiar newspaper splits 
into smaller packages. 


Betting on the Future 
AND THAT’S WHERE A VISION- 
ary billionaire comes in. As 
sole shareholder—he, and not 
Amazon, is the buyer—Bezos 
has flexibility to make the 
long-range bets that he rel- 
ishes and Wall Street abhors. 
Ina letter to the Post staff, 
Bezos said he has no map for 
the paper, nor does he intend 
to bea day-to-day manager. 
His willingness to invest is 
inferred from the notion that 
no one buys a newspaper with 
58 Pulitzer Prizes in its his- 
tory intending to tear it down. 
“The values of the Post do not 
need changing,” Bezos wrote. 
If stewardship were all the 
Post needed, though, the sale 
would never have happened. 
Having upended more than 
his share of business models, 
Bezos is unlikely to spend 
precious time and capital 





on trying to re-create the 

old bundle in pixels while it 
clings to life in print. Instead, 
he is likely to look for ways to 
break it up and give people the 
content they value in what- 
ever form they want it—for 

a price. Personalized content 
and micropricing fit nicely 
alongside existing Amazon 
projects. Kindle Singles, for 
example, are downloadable 
texts roughly the length of an 
in-depth magazine article or 
a four-part newspaper series 
of yore. Most sell for a buck 
or two, and people who like 
that sort of thing are willing 
to pay. Other people with 
other tastes might be willing 
to pay for other bits of the old 
bundle. Last year, for instance, 
the New York Times peeled its 
popular crossword puzzles 
out of its online bundle and 
began charging a premium 
for them. 

But that makes it sound 
too easy. All the people who 
once bought newspapers 
to search the highly lucra- 
tive classified ads now have 
Craigslist, which is free. How 
much of the unbundled con- 
tent will have value to read- 
ers or advertisers is an open 
question—and the value of 
investigative reporting and 
foreign coverage to paying 
readers or sponsors is the most 
troubling question of all. 

Wealthy beyond imagin- 
ing from success in other 
fields, and drawn to journal- 
ism as a competitive challenge 
rather than as a money ma- 
chine, Bezos is in some senses 
a modern-day Eugene Meyer, 
buying low and looking to 
reshape the marketplace. 
That’s good news for the news 
business. As long as people 
who are able to buy anything 
still want to buy into journal. 
ism, there is light behind the 
storm clouds. a 
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The Prosecution of A-Rod Why baseball 
wants him out—in the very worst way 


BY JACK DICKEY 


NOW THAT THE NEW YORK YANKEES’ 
Alex Rodriguez and 13 other Major League 
Baseball players have been suspended 

for using performance-enhancing drugs 
(PEDs), now that the shady Miami clinic 
that supplied the drugs is out of business 
and under federal investigation, now that 
Rodriguez, 38 (who signed a $275 mil- 
lion contract in 2007, the game’s biggest 
ever, before admitting in February 2009 
to past steroid use), faces a 211-game 

ban, it might look like justice has been 
done. It might seem as though commis- 
sioner Bud Selig has cleaned up a game 
that’s been tainted in the eyes of fans 
since juiced-up power hitters like Mark 
McGwire and Sammy Sosa were launch- 
ing moon shots in the late 1990s. 

But as the scandal named for the Biogen- 
esis clinic in Florida enters Month Seven, it 
is difficult to find much justice in this mess. 
The drug users may have broken baseball's 
rules (although none of those punished 
have tested positive for PEDs), but baseball 
invented its own rules—and broke basic 
ethical ones—in hunting them down. 

It all began in January, after a Miami 
New Times story revealed that Biogen- 
esis, which had closed in December, had 
enough baseball players’ names in its rec- 
ords to start a new team. MLB responded to 
the report, which cast an unflattering light 
on the league's drug-testing operation, by 
requesting that the paper turn over the 
documents that informed its story. The 
paper declined. So MLB sued the defunct 
clinic and three former employees, seek- 
ing monetary damages on the grounds 
that they had conspired to help players 
violate MLB's joint drug agreement. The 
lawsuit had no chance—but its other pur- 
pose was to make the clinic turn over its 
records. That didn’t work either. MLB did, 
however, acquire a slew of phone records, 
instant messages and other electronic data 
through a series of subpoenas. Its officials 
then used the recovered information in 
negotiations with the accused players. 

According to reports, baseball 
also took a page straight from the law- 


enforcement playbook: MLB paid an 
informant, buying records from a former 
Biogenesis employee. 

The new records did not provide 
enough to clinch MLB's investigation, 
though, so the league went further. It put 
the screws to Anthony Bosch, the former 
Biogenesis boss. In exchange for dirt on 
players, MLB offered to pay his legal bills 
and reportedly would put in a good word 
with the federal investigators who were 
then poking around his life. What world 
had we entered? Not only had a sports 
league offered up the federal government 
as its pawn, but it had done so to extract 
information from an alleged drug dealer 
about drug users. 

This one-diamond circus landed in 
Chicago on Aug. 5, when Rodriguez was 
slated to play his first game of the season af- 
ter recovering from hip surgery. It was the 
same day the punishments were to be an- 
nounced. There were rumors of a lifetime 
ban, but the verdict was less final, though 
plenty stout: Rodriguez was banned from 
baseball through the 2014 regular season. 
He has since appealed and is free to play 
until an arbitrator rules on his suspension. 

A little less than two hours before 
the first pitch, Rodriguez faced a media 
swarm at the White Sox’s U.S. Cellular 
Field. He didn’t give them much. Rodri- 
guez said the past seven months had been 
the worst time in his life, that he would 
not discuss any specifics of his case and 
that he was disappointed. 

When Rodriguez took the field later 
that night, White Sox fans booed merci- 
lessly. They did so again when he came 
to bat in the second inning. But when his 
blooper landed between the left fielder 
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THE DEAL 


$975 


MILLION 


In 2007 the 
Yankees signed 
A-Rod to a 
10-year contract, 
the biggest ever 
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THE LOSS 


MILLION 


The salary that 
A-Rod will forfeit 
if he’s suspended 

through 2014 





and the shortstop, a hint of bemused 
applause emerged from the still booing 
crowd. He didn’t have another hit the 

rest of the night. The fading, crippled 
Yankees, who desperately need his power 
rather than his problems, lost 8-1. 

His crusade is a lonely one. Rodriguez 
is the only player appealing his punish- 
ment. The other 13 players suspended 
on Aug. 5 accepted a 50-game ban, timed 
to end just before the playoffs begin, on 
the condition that they will not appeal. 
(Milwaukee Brewers outfielder Ryan 
Braun accepted a 65-game suspension last 
month.) How could the players say no? 

Rodriguez’s 211-game ban, which 
could cost him $34 million in salary, is 
a seemingly arbitrary penalty. It’s pos- 
sible only because Rodriguez is the lone 
player accused of violating MLB’s Basic 
Agreement by “attempting to cover up his 
violations,” which left him open to more- 
substantial punishment. Rodriguez was 
allegedly negotiating to buy Biogenesis’ 
records to keep them out of the league's 
hands—essentially an attempt to use the 
same tactic in his own defense that the 
league used in its pursuit of him. 

So Rodriguez will play through his 
appeal, giving the slumping Yankees a 
long-missed right-handed bat. Common 
sense would suggest that the suspension 
will emerge from arbitration intact but 
shorter, although common sense has 
never much applied to drug testing in pro 
sports. Meanwhile, MLB and the union 
must sift through bigger questions: Is the 
backdoor evidence-buying really cleaning 
up the game? Oris it all a big show, more 
for the benefit of finger-wagging sports 
pundits than fans? A-Rod won't be an- 
swering those questions, either—instead, 


he’ll make them a lot trickier. i 
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STAR FALL 


Top athletes in a number of sports have 
been benched for drug use. Here are 
some who got caught cheating: 
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LANCE ARMSTRONG 
U.S. anti-doping authorities stripped 
the seven-time Tour de France 
winner of his titles in 2012, after 
years of suspicion. 





MARION JONES 
The sprinter and long jumper lost her 
five medals from the 2000 Olympics 
when she was named as a customer 
of BALCO, the clinic linked to Barry 
Bonds, the Giants slugger who broke 
Babe Ruth's home-run record. 


a 





SHAWNE MERRIMAN 
The NFL's Defensive Rookie of the Year 
in 2005 had 18.5 sacks in 22 games. 
before his steroid suspension. He has 
had 27 sacks in 53 games since. 





31 MEMBERS OF THE TURKISH 
TRACK-AND-FIELD TEAM 
Before MLB issued the Rodriguez 
suspension on Aug. 5, the Turkish 
Athletics Federation announced that 
it would suspend 31 athletes for two 
years each for doping violations. 
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Bernadette Lafont 
French-cinema icon 


If Brigitte Bardot was the face of French new-wave cinema and Francois 
Truffaut its brain, then Bernadette Lafont could easily be considered 
the movement's soul. The French actress appeared in some 120 films, 
beginning with her 1957 debut in Truffaut’s Les Mistons. Lafont never 
had any formal training in acting, which helped her embody the natu 
ralistic portrayal of life that directors of the new wave—including 
Truffaut and fellow Frenchman Claude Chabrol—so greatly coveted. 
Truffaut, who died in 1984, once called her “the most arousing actress 
of the French cinema.” 

Though heralded for her sensuality, Lafont was an accomplished 
actress whose talents gained greater recognition in the latter half of her 
career. She won a pair of César awards—the French equivalent of 
Oscars—the first of which came in 1986 for her portrayal of a house 
keeper in L’Effrontée. Her second César was an honorary award for life 
time achievement in 2003, but Lafont continued acting until her death 
on July 25 at the age of 74. In her 1997 memoir, she wrote, “My work is 
the motor of my existence,” yet just as often she proved to be the motor 
that drove others’ work, helping cement new wave and its ambitious 
auteurs in the annals of cinema history. —ErIc popps 
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DIED 

Dick Kazmaier, 82, 
the Princeton half 
back who won the 
Heisman Trophy in 
1951—the last time 
an Ivy League player 
has done so—but 
chose a lucrative 
business career over 
pro football. 


DIED 

Julius Chambers, 
76, prominent civil 
rights lawyer for the 
NAACP. He was best 
known for arguing 
the landmark U.S 
Supreme Court 
case that authorized 
school integration 
through busing 





DIED 

Michael Morwood, 

62, archaeologist 

who led a team in 

2003 that unearthed 
the remains of an 
18,000-year-old, | 
previously unknown 
species of “new 
human.” 


DIED 
Michael Ansara, 
91, actor best known 
for playing Klingon 

| leader Kang in the 
original Star Trek, 

| before reprising his 

| role in Deep Space 
Nine and Voyager. 


CANCELED 

A summit scheduled 
for September 
between Viadimir 
Putin and Barack 
Obama in the wake of 
rising tensions over 
Syria, human-rights 
issues and the 
Edward Snowden 
affair. 


DIED 
John Palmer, 77, 
NBC correspondent 
and anchor who 
in 1980 broke the 
news that the Carter 
Administration had 

| failed to rescue 

| American hostages 


Art Donovan 
NFL Hall of 
Famer 


Art Donovan, or Fatso, as his 
teammates affectionately 
called him, was a man with a 
larger-than-life personality— 
and a physique to match. 
The former Baltimore Colts 
defensive lineman, who 
played weighing up to 300 Ib. 
(136 kg), could deliver a 
crushing tackle. 

The Hall of Fame member, 
who died Aug. 4 at 89, had 
a career that started out 
inauspiciously. The Colts 
drafted him in 1950, but the 
team folded at the end of that 
season, and so did the next 
two teams he played for. 

In 1953 the Colts and 
Donovan returned to Baltimore. 
He would play out the rest 
of an illustrious career with 
the team, helping win two 
successive world champion- 
ships, in 1958 and '59. | 
Although he retired from 
football in 1962, he enjoyed a 
late-career renaissance after 
the release of his memoir 
in 1987. Making numerous 
appearances on the Late 
Show With David Letterman, 
he shared anecdotes about 
his football-playing days, 
gamering new fans and taking 
audiences back to a time when 
a man called Fatso was one of 
football's biggest stars. 
—SOPHIA MORRIS 
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I’m Not Wild About Larry 


When it’s time for a new Federal Reserve chief, 


Yellen is a far smarter pick than Summers 


§ THE SECOND MOST IMPORTANT JOB IN 
_ America will be up for grabs in the 
next few months, as President Obama 
nominates a replacement for Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Ben Bernan- 
ke, eiriechid to step down in January after serving 
as the country’s bankerin chief for “a lot longer than 
he wanted or he was supposed to,” as the President 
putit. More than anyone else, the Fed chair controls 
where money flows and how the financial system 
works. As the economy struggles to move from lack- 
luster growth to something more robust, it’s a deci- 
sion that matters hugely. Many names have been 
tossed about, but the two most visible contenders 
are Fed vice chair Janet Yellen and former Treasury 
Secretary Larry Summers. While both are capable, 
Yellen should get the job, for these three reasons. 





the financial system safer fits the most likely 

challenge of the coming years. While Summers 
proponents argue that we need a central banker who 
has handled a financial crisis firsthand, another 
Lehman-style meltdown probably isn’t in the cards 
anytime soon. The bigger slow-burn problem is 
that banking remains as unmoored from the real 
economy as it was before the financial crisis. Tack- 
ling that—and avoiding another full-blown crisis— 
requires reform. Banks are making record profits, but 
they are making them from riskier trading opera- 
tions, not from plain-vanilla lending to real people. 
Yellen wants to boost margin requirements on riskier 
derivatives trades, give regulators more power to po- 
lice financial institutions and require big banks to 
hold more capital. Summers, who was the architect 
of some of the financial deregulation that contributed 
to the crisis, is unlikely to play hardball with Wall 
Street. That’s a problem at a time when many smart 
economists are beginning to think that the financial- 
ization of the U.S. economy—and the disproportion- 
ate share of the pie being held by Wall Street—is a key 
reason behind slower-than-normal growth. 

Second, Yellen is the safe pair of hands. “She was 
one of Bernanke's chief lieutenants and architects 
of quantitative easing,” former Fed vice chair Alan 
Blinder, now a professor of economics at Princeton, 
told me. “She represents continuity of policy,” which 
is especially important given that the main role of the 
Fed chiefin the near term will be getting the bank out 
of its biggest ever asset-buying spree without roiling 


F IRST, HER PERSONAL COMMITMENT TO MAKING 
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“Certainly, analyses 
do indicate that house 
prices are abnormally 

high—that there is a 


‘bubble’ element ... so 


a reversal is certainly 
a possibility.” 
—0On the housing 
market, in 2005 


“Today Congress 
voted to update 
the rules that have 
governed financial 
services since the 
Great Depression and 
replace them with 
a system for the 
21st century.” 
—On bank 
deregulation, 
in 1999 





the markets. It’s uncharted territory, but many in the 
investment community are willing to place their 
bets on Yellen, who is “an outstanding economist, a 
levelheaded leader, and often cited in the New York 
Fed’s dealer survey as one of the most effective com- 
municators of Fed policy,” says BNP Paribas econo- 
mist Julia Coronado in a note about the Fed horse 
race, Conversely, Summers, who is known for being 
“combative” and “undiplomatic,” might have trouble 
navigating an exit when he has to get consensus on 
policy decisions from six other Fed governors. A Yel- 
len appointment “would certainly be the smoothest 
in terms of market volatility,” says Coronado. 

All that goes to the fact that Yellen has EQ as 
well as IQ (though some insiders joke that she gets a 
disproportionate boost on this score in comparison 
with Summers). Conversations about Summers of- 
ten begin and end with how smart he is. Yes, he’s a 
brilliant economist. But he’s also been wrong about 
many things, from deregulation to the favored 
treatment of bankers over homeowners during the 
financial crisis to structuring a bill that actually 
forbade the Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion to regulate derivatives. (I won't even get into 
the Harvard gender remarks.) It’s strange to me that 
those missteps are often ignored and equally strange 
that Beltway and Wall Street types will say that Yel- 
len doesn’t have enough “gravitas.” She is a Ph.D. 
in economics with a stellar academic career. (Her 
research, which includes insights like the fact that 
lower wages can lead to higher unemployment, is 
fascinating.) She taught at Berkeley, ran the Council 
of Economic Advisers and steered the Fed’s San Fran- 
cisco bank successfully through the subprime crisis, 
which she raised concerns about as early as 2005. 
How much more gravitas do you need? 


’M SURE YELLEN HAS MADE AND WILL MAKE HER 

share of mistakes. She’s less concerned about infla- 

tion than some other smart observers and more 
willing than some to risk market bubbles to keep 
the Fed's asset-buying program going longer. But few 
would say she isn’t a great choice for the job. Insiders 
note that “Larry is the guy the President calls” when 
he needs to make big economic-policy decisions. 
And I'll bet Summers will continue to take his calls. 
But in an erain which reconnecting finance and the 
real economy is our chief challenge and consensus 
building is crucial, Obama should pick a Fed chief 
with a résumé more suited to those tasks. 8 
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Little al-Qaedas Loom Large 


The terrorist group’s franchise operations 
are a threat. Here’s how to deal with them 


THE OBAMA ADMINISTRATION’S 

warning about a possible al-Qaeda 

plot against American interests in the 

Middle East has triggered a volley of 

criticism back home. For those who 
always suspected that President Obama was some- 
how soft in fighting the war on terrorism, this was 
vindication. The Weekly Standard, Fox Newsandthe 
Wall Street Journal editorialists all piled on, saying 
the President had claimed that al-Qaeda had been 
devastated and that the tide of war was receding, but 
this terrorism warning proved him wrong. 

In part, the Administration has only itself to 
blame. The State Department issued a global travel 
alert for the entire month of August and explained 
that an attack could come anywhere. Congressmen 
who were briefed by Administration officials ex- 
plained that although al-Qaeda's targets were cities 
in the Arab world and Africa, there could also be 
attacks in Europe or North America. (Ifit is a global 
travel alert, then itisn’t really a travel alert but rath- 
er an existence alert.) So, what exactly were West- 
erners supposed to do for the month of August? 

The Administration did the right thing in shar- 
ing its intelligence with foreign governments, alert- 
ing U.S. embassies and consulates and expanding 
its counterterrorism activities to disrupt any and 
all plots. But its public announcement had all the 
hallmarks of the old color-coded alerts of the Bush 
era—threatening enough to make people anxious 
yet vague enough to give them little to do about it. 


al-Qaeda, there’s room for debate. Al-Qaeda 

Central, the organization based in Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan, is battered and broke. But the 
idea of al-Qaeda remains vibrant in other places— 
notably places where the government is extreme- 
ly weak and cannot actually control territory. 
Al-Qaeda-affiliated groups are not flourishing in 
hotbeds of Islamic radicalism like Saudi Arabia. 
They thrive instead in Yemen, Somalia, Mali and 
northern Nigeria. Some of these groups have real 
ties to al-Qaeda and share its goals. Others, like the 
ones in Africa, look like local warlords using the 
label to burnish their brand. 

So what kind of strategy should the U.S. pursue 
against these small groups in weak states? There 
are three possible paths. The first would be a full- 
bore counterinsurgency strategy, the kind that 
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General David Petraeus executed in Iraq and (to 
a lesser degree) in Afghanistan. But does anyone 
think that sending thousands of U.S. troops into 
these countries is a smart idea? Does anyone think 
keeping more troops in Afghanistan would make 
terrorists in Mali tremble? As Michael Hayden, 
CIA director under George W. Bush, has pointed 
out, there is a delicate balance between doing too 
little in these countries and doing so much that 
you exaggerate the importance of local thugs, 
Americanize local grievances and create a global 
threat that didn’t really exist. 


HE SECOND STRATEGY WOULD BE 
dp counterterrorism—using drones, missiles, 

Special Forces and other kinetic tools to 
disrupt al-Qaeda-affiliated groups. By anyone’s 
measure, the Obama Administration has been 
aggressive on this front. Obama has used more 
drones in each year than Bush did in his presi- 
dency. In fact, many experts believe that Obama’s 
counterterrorism strategy has been too aggressive. 
Gregory Johnsen, author of a detailed account of 
the U.S. war in Yemen, argues that drones have 
been overused in that country, triggering consid- 
erable backlash. He points out that drones have 
worked better in Afghanistan and Pakistan be- 
cause the people killed were often foreigners— 
Arab militants—rather than locals with deep ties 
in their communities. 

The third possible approach to the new threat of 
terrorism is to try to get local governments to fight 
the terrorists. But the places where al-Qaeda affili- 
ates have sprung up—like Somalia and Yemen— 
are, almost by definition, ungovernable. At the 
moment, only the U.S. has the technology, missiles 
and troops to disrupt terrorist plots being hatched 
in those countries. Yet the best policy in the long 
run would be to shift the struggle over to locals, 
who can most effectively win a long war against 
militants in territory they know better than any 
outsiders. It also shifts the struggle over to Mus- 
lims, who can most effectively battle al-Qaeda in 
the realm of ideas. The U.S. can help by building up 
the legitimacy and capacity of these governments 
in various ways, encouraging reform and providing 
aid and technical know-how. Of course, this is the 
softest of the three strategies and would probably 
draw the most fire from Obama’s critics were he to 
pursue it more fully. in 
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If you knew now 
what you'll know then, 
you d probably do one little thing 
to prevent Alzheimer’s disease 


from happening to you. 


eimer's disease, you are still at risk. 
But with your help and some little things 
like donations and clicks to lear riore: we Can ensure greater support for those 
affected and even a breakthrough in your lifetime. And that? That will be BIG. 
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FARMERS—AND YOUR FAVORITE FOODS BY BRYAN WALSH 
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YOU CAN THANK THE APIS MELLIFERA, 
better known as the Western honeybee, 
for 1 in every 3 mouthfuls of food you'll 
eat today. From the almond orchards of 
central California—where each spring 
billions of honeybees from across the U.S. 
arrive to pollinate a multibillion-dollar 
crop—to the blueberry bogs of Maine, the 
bees are the unsung, unpaid laborers of 
the American agricultural system, adding 
more than §15 billion in value to farming 
each year. In June, a Whole Foods store 
in Rhode Island, as part of a campaign to 
highlight the importance of honeybees, 
temporarily removed from its produce sec 
tion all the food that depended on pollina 
tors. Of 453 items, 237 vanished, including 
apples, lemons and zucchini and other 
squashes. Honeybees “are the glue that 
holds our agricultural system together,” 
wrote journalist Hannah Nordhaus in her 
2011 book, The Beekeeper’s Lament. 

And now that glue is failing. Around 
2006, commercial beekeepers began 
noticing something disturbing: their 
honeybees were disappearing. Beekeepers 
would open their hives and find them full 
of honeycomb, wax, even honey—but de 
void of actual bees. As reports from wor 
ried beekeepers rolled in, scientists coined 
an appropriately apocalyptic term for the 
mystery malady: colony-collapse disorder 
(CCD). Suddenly beekeepers found them- 
selves in the media spotlight, the public 
captivated by the horror-movie mystery of 
CCD. Seven years later, honeybees are still 
dying on a scale rarely seen before, and 
the reasons remain mysterious. One-third 
of U.S. honeybee colonies died or disap 
peared during the past winter, a 42% in 
crease over the year before and well above 
the 10% to 15% losses beekeepers used to 
experience in normal winters. 

Though beekeepers can replenish dead 
hives over time, the high rates’ of colony 
loss are putting intense pressure on the in- 
dustry and on agriculture. There were just 
barely enough viable honeybees in the U.S. 
to service this spring’s vital almond pol 
lination in California, putting a product 
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worth nearly $4 billion at risk. Almonds 
are a big deal—they’re the Golden State's 
most valuable agricultural export, worth 
more than twice as much asits iconic wine 
grapes. And almonds, totally dependent 
on honeybees, are a bellwether of the 
larger problem. For fruits and vegetables 
as diverse as cantaloupes, cranberries and 
cucumbers, pollination can be a farmer's 
only chance to increase maximum yield. 
Eliminate the honeybee and agriculture 
would be permanently diminished. “The 
take-home message is that we are very 


‘THE TAKE-HOME 
MESSAGE IS THAT WE 
ARE VERY CLOSE TO 
THE EDGE. !T’S A ROLL 
OF THE DICE NOW.’ 


—JEFF PETTIS, USDA 


close to the edge,” says Jeff Pettis, the re 
search leader at the U.S. Department of Ag 
riculture’s Bee Research Laboratory. “It’s a 
roll of the dice now.” 

That’s why scientists like Pettis are 
working hard to figure out what's bugging 
the bees. Agricultural pesticides were an 


obvious suspect—specifically a popular 
new class of chemicals known as neo- 
nicotinoids, which seem to affect bees and 
other insects even at what should be safe 
doses. Other researchers focused on bee- 
killing pests like the accurately named 
Varroa destructor, a parasitic mite that has 
ravaged honeybee colonies since it was ac 
cidentally introduced into the U.S. in the 
1980s. Others still have looked at bacterial 
and viral diseases. The lack of a clear cul 
prit only deepened the mystery and the 
fear, heralding what some greens call a 
“second silent spring,” a reference to Rachel 
Carson’s breakthrough 1962 book, which 
is widely credited with helping launch the 
environmental movement. A quote that’s 
often attributed to Albert Einstein became 





Dead-out After repeated 
colony losses, Doan is ready to get 
out of the beekeeping business 


a slogan: “If the bee disappears from the 
surface of the globe, man would have no 
more than four years to live.” 

One problem: experts doubt that 
Einstein ever said those words, but the 
misattribution is characteristic of the 
confusion that surrounds the disappear- 
ance of the bees, the sense that we’re in- 
advertently killing a species that we've 
tended and depended on for thousands 
of years. The loss of the honeybees would 
leave the planet poorer and hungrier, but 
what’s really scary is the fear that bees 
may be a sign of what’s to come, a symbol 
that something is deeply wrong with the 
world around us. “If we don’t make some 
changes soon, we're going to see disaster,” 
says Tom Theobald, a beekeeper in Colo- 
rado. “The bees are just the beginning.” 
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Sublethal Effects 

IF THE HONEYBEE IS A VICTIM OF NATURAL 
menaces like viruses and unnatural ones 
like pesticides, it’s worth remembering 
that the bee itself is not a natural resident 
of the continent. It was imported to North 
Americain the r7th century, and it thrived 
until recently because it found a perfect 
niche ina food system that demands crops 
at ever cheaper prices and in ever greater 
quantities. That’s a man-made, mercantile 
ecosystem that not only has been good for 
the bees and beekeepers but also has meant 
steady business and big revenue for super- 
markets and grocery stores. 

Jim Doan has been keeping bees since 
the age of 5, but the apiary genes in his 
family go back even further. Doan’s father 
paid his way to college with the proceeds 
of his part-time beekeeping, and in 1973 
he left the bond business to tend bees full 
time. Bees are even in the Doan family’s 
English coat of arms. Although Jim went 
to college with the aim of becoming an ag- 
riculture teacher, the pull of the beekeep- 
ing business was too great. 

For a long time, that business was very 
good. The family built up its operation in 
the town of Hamlin, in western New York, 
making money from honey and from pol- 
lination contracts with farmers. At the 
peak of his business, Doan estimates he 
was responsible for pollinating 1 out of ro 
apples grown in New York, running nearly 
6,000 hives, one of the biggest such opera- 
tions in the state. He didn’t mind the in- 
evitable stings—“you have to be willing 
to be punished”—and he could endure the 
early hours. “We made a lot of honey, and 
we made a lot of money,” he says. 

Allthat ended in 2006, the year CCD hit 
the mainstream, and Doan’s hives weren't 
spared. That winter, when he popped the 
covers to check on his bees—tipped off by 
a fellow beekeeper who experienced one 
of the first documented cases of CCD— 
Doan found nothing. “There were hun- 
dreds of hives in the backyard and no bees 
in them,” he says. In the years since, he 
has experienced repeated losses, his bees 
growing sick and dying. To replace lost 
hives, Doan needs to buy new queens and 
split his remaining colonies, which reduc- 
es honey production and puts more pres- 
sure on his few remaining healthy bees. 
Eventually it all became unsustainable. In 
2013, after decades in the business, Doan 
gave up. He sold the 112 acres (45 hectares) 
he owns—land he had been saving to sell 
after his retirement—and plans to sell his 
beekeeping equipment as well, provided 





he can find someone to buy it. Doan is still 
keeping some bees in the meantime, main- 
taining a revenue stream while consider- 
ing his options. Those options include a 
job at Walmart. 

Doan and I walk through his back- 
yard, which is piled high with bee boxes 
that would resemble filing cabinets, if 
filing cabinets hummed and vibrated. 
Doan lends me a protective jacket and 
a bee veil that covers my face. He walks 
slowly among the boxes—partly be- 
cause he’s a big guy and partly because 
bees don’t appreciate fast moves—and 
he spreads smoke in advance, which 
masks the bees’ alarm pheromones and 
keeps them calm. He opens each box and 
removes a few frames—the narrowly 
spaced scaffolds on which the bees build 
their honeycombs—checking to see how 
anew population he imported from Flori 
da is doing. Some frames are choked with 
crawling bees, flowing honey and healthy 
brood cells, each of which contains an 
infant bee. But other frames seem aban- 
doned, even the wax in the honeycomb 
crumbling. Doan lays these boxes— 
known as dead-outs—on their side. 

He used to love checking on his bees. 
“Now it’s gotten to the point where | look 
at the bees every few weeks, and it scares 
me,” he says. “Will it be a good day, will 
they be alive, or will I just find a whole lot 
of junk? It depresses the hell out of me.” 

Doan’s not alone in walking away from 
such unhappy work. The number of com- 
mercial beekeepers has dropped by some 
three-quarters over the past 15 years, 
and while all of them may agree that the 
struggle is just not worth it anymore, they 
differ on which of the possible causes is 
most to blame. Doan has settled on the 
neonicotinoid pesticides—and there’s a 
strong case to be made against them. 

The chemicals are used on more than 
140 different crops as well as in home 
gardens, meaning endless chances of ex- 
posure for any insect that alights on the 
treated plants. Doan shows me studies 
of pollen samples taken from his hives 
that indicate the presence of dozens of 
chemicals, including the neonicotinoids. 
He has testified before Congress about 
the danger the chemicals pose and is in- 
volved in a lawsuit with other beekeepers 
and with green groups that calls on the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
to suspend a pair of pesticides in the neo 
nicotinoid class. “The impacts [from the 
pesticides] are not marginal, and they're 
not academic,” says Peter Jenkins, a 
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lawyer for the Center for Food Safety and 
a lead counsel in the suit. “They pose real 
threats to the viability of pollinators.” 

American farmers have been dous- 
ing their fields with pesticides for de- 
cades, meaning that honeybees—which 
can fly as far as 5 miles (8 km) in search 
of forage—have been exposed to toxins 
since well before the dawn of CCD. But 
neonicotinoids, which were introduced 
in the mid-rg990s and became widespread 
in the years that followed, are different. 
The chemicals are known as systemat- 
ics, which means that seeds are soaked in 
them before they’re planted. Traces of the 
chemicals are eventually passed on to ev- 
ery part of the mature plant—including 
the pollen and nectar a bee might come 
into contact with—and can remain for 
much longer than other pesticides do. 
There's really no way to prevent bees from 
being exposed to some level of neonic- 
otinoids if the pesticides have been used 
nearby. “We have growing evidence that 
neonicotinoids can have dangerous ef- 
fects, especially in conjunction with other 
pathogens,” says Peter Neumann, head of 
the Institute of Bee Health at the Univer- 
sity of Bern in Switzerland. 

Ironically, neonicotinoids are actually 
safer for farmworkers because they can be 
applied more precisely than older classes 
of pesticides, which disperse into the air. 
Bees, however, seem uniquely sensitive 
to the chemicals. Studies have shown 
that neonicotinoids attack their nervous 
system, interfering with their flying and 
navigation abilities without killing them 
immediately, “The scientific literature is 
exploding now with work on sublethal 
impacts on bees,” says James Frazier, an 
entomologist at Penn State University. 
The delayed but cumulative effects of re- 
peated exposure might explain why colo- 
nies keep dying off year after year despite 
beekeepers’ best efforts. It’s as if the bees 
were being poisoned very slowly. 

It’s undeniably attractive to blame the 
honeybee crisis on neonicotinoids. The 
widespread adoption of these pesticides 
roughly corresponds to the spike in colo- 
ny loss, and neonicotinoids are, after all, 
meant to killinsects. Chemicals are ubiqui- 
tous—a recent study found that honeybee 
pollen was contaminated, on average, with 
nine different pesticides and fungicides. 
Best of all, if the problem is neonicotinoids, 
the solution is simple: ban them. That's 
what the European Commission decided 
to do this year, putting a two-year restric- 
tion on the use of some neonicotinoids. 
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SOCIETY IN A BOX 
A HONEYBEE’S LIFE, 
DEATH AND WORLD 


Humans have been keeping honeybees for 
thousands of years, yet the insects still manage 
to surprise us. Lost in the debate over what is 
causing the death of bees is how intricately 
complex their lives are, from the tiniest brood 
to the virgin queen. After all, what other 


invertebrate communicates by dance? 


—ALEXANDER ACIMAN AND HEATHER JONES 








WING 
HOOKS 
Hooks enable 
the bee to 
attach one 
EYES of each set of 
Bees have five of wings together 
them—two large during flight 
Things you compound eyes and for maximum 
may not know three ocelli used to efficiency. 
about Apis detect light intensity 
A worker's eyes have 
mellifera nearly 7,000 lenses 
ELECTROSTATIC 
CHARGE 


A charge on the bee's 
hair attracts pollen 


THE PROBOSCIS 
The airtight, 
strawlike tube sucks 
up nectar and also 
works in reverse to 
feed offspring froma 
honey stomach 


LEGS 
Brushes scrape 
pollen from front 


The oldest known honey- 
bee specimen dates from 
100 million years ago. 


ai 

The 17th century 
naturalist Jan Swammer- 
dam discovered that the 
king bee had ovaries and 


was, in fact, a queen. 


a 

In 1923 scientist Rudolf 
Steiner predicted that 
within 100 years 
artificial cultivation of 
honeybees would have 
severe consequences on 
the bee population. 
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Actual size, 
0.4-0.6 in. 
(5-15 mm) 











WORKER I DRONE 
DUTIES Construction, Mates with a virgin | Lays up to 1,500 
storage, keeping the | queen in midair. | eggs a day, possibly 
nursery, guarding, | Can fly backward, more. Secretes 
caretaking, scouting | rotate and flip. pheromones to 
and foraging. control workers. 
LIFE SPAN 20-30 days | Dies after mating | 3-7 years 
r WINGS 


Ww 


A bee has two sets of 
wings. Rapid flapping 
generates warmth and 
evaporates water from 
nectar to make honey, 











HONEY 
STOMACH 
A second reservoir 
where nectar 
is temporarily 
stored before being 
regurgitated 


STING 
When a bee 
stings, a barb 
prevents the 
stinger from 
being pulled 
out; the bee 
then tears its 
abdomen while 
freeing itself 
before dying. 









WAX 
PLATES 
Bees secrete 
wax beneath 
plates on their 
abdomen and 
use it to build 
honeycomb 


VENOM 
The unique mixture of 
chemicals that causes a 
sting to hurt may play a role 
in stopping the spread of 
HIV, which venom has been 
shown to destroy, 





In order to produce 11 Ib. 
(0.4 kg) of honey, hive 
workers fly a collective 

55,000 miles (89,000 km) | 


THE HIVE 


A colony typically comprises 20,000 to 30,000 
bees. Although it has long been believed that 

bees hibernate in the winter, the colony creates 
a winter ecosystem inside the hive and lives off 


and tap honey, with the bees maintaining warmth by 


( 2,000,000 \ working their wings. Middle-aged worker bees 
LN iiinery cl build by attaching each comb to the walls of the 





hive—a process that often requires more than 
2 Ib. (1 kg) of wax. 





When a scout worker has successfully 
located food, it alerts its fellow foragers 
about the food's location with a series 
of dance moves. Through the number 
of turns, the duration of the dance and 
the moves themselves, the scout can 
communicate the distance to the food, 
the angle of the food to the sun and 
whether it is near or far. 
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THE ROBOBEE 

Harvard's School of Engineering and 
Applied Sciences conducted the first 
successful flight of a life-size robotic 
fly in 2007. The lab has received 

$10 million in grant money from the 
National Science Foundation to build a 
network of autonomous artificial bees. 
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But while the EPA is planning to review 
neonicotinoids, a European-style ban is 
unlikely—in part because the evidence 
is still unclear. Beekeepers in Australia 
have been largely spared from CCD even 
though neonicotinoids are used there, 
while France has continued to suffer bee 
losses despite restricting the use of the pes- 
ticides since 1999. Pesticide makers argue 
that actual levels of neonicotinoid expo- 
sure in the field are too low to be the main 
culprit in colony loss. “We've dealt with 
insecticides for a long time,” says Randy 
Oliver, a beekeeper who has done indepen- 
dent research on CCD. “I’m not thoroughly 
convinced this is a major issue.” 


Hostile Terrain 

EVEN IF PESTICIDES ARE A BIG PART OF THE 
bee-death mystery, there are other sus- 
pects. Beekeepers have always had to pro- 
tect their charges from dangers such as the 
American foulbrood—a bacterial disease 
that kills developing bees—and the small 
hive beetle, a pest that can infiltrate and 
contaminate colonies. Bloodiest of all is 
the multidecade war against the Varroa 
destructor, a microscopic mite that bur- 
rows into the brood cells that host baby 
bees. The mites are equipped witha sharp, 
two-pronged tongue that can pierce a bee’s 
exoskeleton and suck its hemolymph— 
the fluid that serves as blood in bees. And 
since the Varroa can also spread a number 
of other diseases—they’re the bee equiv- 
alent of a dirty hypodermic needle—an 
uncontrolled mite infestation can quickly 
lead to a dying hive. 

The Varroa first surfaced in the U.S. in 
1987—likely from infected bees imported 
from South America—and it has killed 
billions of bees since. Countermeasures 
used by beekeepers, including chemical 
miticides, have proved only partly effec- 
tive. “When the Varroa mite made its way 
in, it changed what we had to do,” says 
Jerry Hayes, who heads Monsanto’s com- 
mercial bee work. “It’s not easy to try to 
kill a little bug on a big bug.” 





Although many crops are 
only partially dependent 
on bee pollination, 
others, like the almond, 
cannot get by without it. 
According to the USDA, 





diet relies to some extent 
on bee pollination. 


one-third of the food in our 


Other researchers have pointed a fin- 
ger at fungal infections like the parasite 
Nosema ceranae, possibly in league with a 
pathogen like the invertebrate iridescent 
virus. But again, the evidence isn’t con- 
clusive: some CCD-afflicted hives show 
evidence of fungi or mites or viruses, and 
others don’t. Some beekeepers are skep- 
tical that there’s an underlying problem 
at all, preferring to blame CCD on what 
they call PPB—piss-poor beekeeping, 
a failure of beekeepers to stay on top of 
colony health. But while not every major 
beekeeper has suffered catastrophic loss, 
colony failures have been widespread 
for long enough that it seems perverse to 
blame the human victims. “I've been keep- 
ing bees for decades,” says Doan. “It’s not 
like I suddenly forgot how to do it in 2006.” 

There’s also the simple fact that bee- 
keepers live in a country that is becoming 
inhospitable to honeybees. To survive, 
bees need forage, which means flowers 
and wild spaces. Our industrialized ag- 
ricultural system has conspired against 
that, transforming the countryside into 
vast stretches of crop monocultures— 
factory fields of corn or soybeans that are 
little more than a desert for honeybees 
starved of pollen and nectar. Under the 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP), the 
government rents land from farmers and 
sets it aside, taking it out of production to 
conserve soil and preserve wildlife. But as 
prices of commodity crops like corn and 
soybeans have skyrocketed, farmers have 


‘WE CAN REPLACE THE 
BEES, BUT WE CAN’T 
REPLACE BEEKEEPERS 
WITH 40 YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE.’ 


—TIM TUCKER, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN BEEKEEPING 
FEDERATION 


found that they can make much more 
money planting on even marginal land 
than they can from the CRP rentals. This 
year, just 25.3 million acres (10.2 million 
hectares) will be held in the CRP, down by 
one-third from the peak in 2007 and the 
smallest area in reserve since 1988. 


Lonely Spring 

FOR ALL THE ENEMIES THAT ARE MASSING 
against honeybees, a bee-pocalypse isn’t 
quite upon us yet. Even with the high rates 
of annual loss, the number of managed 
honeybee colonies in the U.S. has stayed 
stable over the past 15 years, at about 
2.5 million. That's still significantly down 
from the 5.8 million colonies that were 
kept in 1946, but that shift had more to do 
with competition from cheap imported 
honey and the general rural depopulation 
of the U.S. over the past half-century. (The 
number of farms in the U.S. fell from a 
peak of 6.8 million in 1935 to just 2.2 mil- 
lion today, even as food production has 
ballooned.) Honeybees have a remarkable 
ability to regenerate, and year after year 
the beekeepers who remain have been 
able to regrow their stocks after a bad loss. 
But the burden on beekeepers is becom- 
ing unbearable. Since 2006 an estimated 
10 million beehives have been lost, at a 
cost of some §2 billion. “We can replace 
the bees, but we can’t replace beekeepers 
with 40 years of experience,” says Tim 
Tucker, the vice president of the American 
Beekeeping Federation. 

As valuable as honeybees are, the 
food system wouldn't collapse without 
them. The backbone of the world’s diet— 
grains like corn, wheat and rice—is self- 
pollinating. But our dinner plates would 
be far less colorful, not to mention far less 
nutritious, without blueberries, cherries, 
watermelons, lettuce and the scores of 
other plants that would be challenging to 
raise commercially without honeybee pol- 
lination. There could be replacements. In 
southwest China, where wild bees have all 
but died out thanks to massive pesticide 
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Bee bust Doan believes pesticides are chiefly responsible for 
the high death rates in his honeybee operation 


use, farmers laboriously hand-pollinate 
pear and apple trees with brushes. Scien- 
tists at Harvard are experimenting with 
tiny robobees that might one day be able 
to pollinate autonomously. But right now, 
neither solution is technically or economi- 
cally feasible. The government could do 
its part by placing tighter regulations on 
the use of all pesticides, especially dur- 
ing planting season. There needs to be 
more support for the CRP too to break 
up the crop monocultures that are suf- 
focating honeybees. One way we can all 
help is by planting bee-friendly flowers in 
backyard gardens and keeping them free 
of pesticides. The country, says Dennis 
vanEngelsdorp, a research scientist at the 
University of Maryland who has studied 
CCD since it first emerged, is suffering 
from a “nature deficit disorder”—and the 
bees are paying the price. 

But the reality is that barring a major 
change in the way the U.S. grows food, 
the pressure on honeybees won't subside. 


There are more than 1,200 pesticides 
currently registered for use in the U.S.; 
nobody pretends that number will be 
coming down by a lot. Instead, the honey- 
bee and its various pests are more likely 
to be changed to fit into the existing ag- 
ricultural system. Monsanto is working 
on an RNA-interference technology that 
can kill the Varroa mite by disrupting the 
Way its genes are expressed. The result 
would be a species-specific self-destruct 
mechanism—a much better alternative 
than the toxic and often ineffective miti- 
cides beekeepers have been forced to use. 
Meanwhile, researchers at Washington 
State University are developing what will 
probably be the world’s smallest sperm 
bank—a bee-genome repository that will 
be used to crossbreed a more resilient 
honeybee from the 28 recognized sub- 
species of the insect around the world. 
Already, commercial beekeepers 
have adjusted to the threats facing their 


supplemental feed to their colonies. 
Supplemental feed raises costs, and some 
scientists worry that replacing honey 
with sugar or corn syrup can leave bees 
less capable of fighting off infections. But 
beekeepers living adrift in a nutritional 
wasteland have little choice. The beekeep- 
ing business may well begin to resemble 
the industrial farming industry it works 
with: fewer beekeepers running larger 
operations that produce enough revenue 
to pay for the equipment and technologies 
needed to stay ahead of an increasingly 
hostile environment. “Bees may end up 
managed like cattle, pigs and chicken, 
where we put them in confinement and 
bring the food to them,” says Oliver, the 
beekeeper and independent researcher. 
“You could do feedlot beekeeping.” 

That’s something no one in the bee- 
keeping world wants to see. But it may 
be the only way to keep honeybees going. 
And as long as there are almonds, apples, 
apricots and scores of other fruits and 
vegetables that need pollinating—and 
farmers willing to pay for the service— 
beekeepers will find a way. 

So if the honeybee survives, it likely 
won’t resemble what we've known for 
centuries. But it could be worse. For all the 
recent attention on the commercial honey- 
bee, wild bees are in far worse shape. In 
June, after a landscaping company sprayed 
insecticide on trees, 50,000 wild bumble- 
bees in Oregon were killed—the largest 
such mass poisoning on record. Unlike the 
honeybee, the bumblebee has no human 
caretakers. Globally, up to 100,000 animal 
species die off each year—nearly every one 
of them without fanfare or notice. This is 
what happens when one species—that 
would be us—becomes so widespread 
and so dominant that it crowds out almost 
everything else. It won't be a second silent 
spring that dawns; we'll still have the buzz 
of the feedlot honeybee in our ears. But hu- 
mans and our handful of preferred species 
may find that all of our seasons have be- 
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Cruz Control 
Texas Senator 
Ted Cruz 
ers (s\W stom tals 
new way to 
win in politics 
is to break the 
ro) (om gl (stom alace 
it’s working 


By Alex Altman/New Orleans 


TED CRUZ IS SURE 1 AM OUT TO’ GET HIM: HE HAS BEEN 
enduring this interview for an hour in a New Orleans hotel 
suite with sweeping views of the barges churning up the 
Mississippi River 29 stories below. Not until the end does he 
hint the whole thing is just theater, its outcome as certain 
as ashow vote in the Senate. Questions were asked; answers 
were given. But now, Cruz suggests, he will be reduced to 
caricature in the pages of Time 

“There is a tendency to describe conservatives as one 
of two things: stupid or evil,” says the freshman Senator 
from Texas, leaning back against the patterned sofa, a black 
ostrich-skin boot resting on his knee: “A conservative is 
either stupid—too dumb to know the right answers, Oreven 
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worse, if they actually know the right an- 
swer, then they’re evil.” 

Cruz has been called worse. Seven 
months into his Senate career, he has wona 
reputation as the chamber’s biggest trouble- 
maker. Liberal pundits have called him a 
“political terrorist” anda “Taliban” extrem- 
ist. To Senate Democratic leader Harry Reid, 
he isa “schoolyard bully.” Republican John 
McCain christened him a “wacko bird.” 
And those epithets are mild compared with 
those muttered by colleagues from both 
parties behind closed doors. 

But to movement conservatives around 
the country, Rafael Edward Cruz, 42, is 
something different: the Platonic ideal of a 
Tea Party legislator and just maybe the man 
to lead the GOP out of the Obama era. It’s 
not only that Cruz is good on God and guns. 
Or that he’s blessed with a bootstrap tale, 
Hispanic heritage and rhetorical gifts that 
complicate every liberal story line about 
conservatives being rich or racist or dumb. 
It’s also the fact that his slashing attacks on 
Republicans and Democrats alike shatter 
custom in the clubby Senate, where tradi- 
tion dictates that members describe even 
colleagues they despise as “my friend.” 

As a result, Cruz’s growing profile and 
hisascentin the early 2016 presidential polls 
worry Republican consultants, who took 
Barack Obama's near sweep of swing states 
in 2012 asasign the party needs to tack back 
toward the center to recapture the evolving 
American electorate. At a moment when 
others in the GOP are urging compromise, 
the Texan has bet big on combat. He helped 
lead the fight against expanded background 
checks on gun sales, joined Senator Rand 
Paul’s filibuster against Obama’s drone 
policy and fought against Florida Senator 
Marco Rubio’s push for a path to citizen- 
ship for undocumented immigrants. Now 
heis launching a new crusade to defund the 
President's health care law, raising the spec- 
ter of a government shutdown that spooks 
Republicans more than Democrats. “Don’t 
blink,” Cruz tells the crowds. 

But if calling out the “squishes” in the 
Republican “surrender caucus” has made 
hima pariah in Washington, that is more 
by design than accident. “Every time Es- 
tablishment Senators and Washington in- 
siders scold him, it’s a payday,” says Dave 
Carney, a veteran GOP strategist. “He 
thrives on the fact that insiders are saying 
this is not the way that it’s done. For the 
last 40 years, the way it’s been done sucks.” 


ee 


Political Prodigy 
FROM THE BEGINNING, IT WAS CLEAR CRUZ 
was a little different. He was raised in 
Houston, the product of an Irish-Italian 
mother from Delaware and a Cuban fa- 
ther who fled the Batista dictatorship in 
1957, arrived in Austin with $100 sewn 
into his underwear and washed dishes for 
5o¢ an hour to put himself through col- 
lege. In 1984, when Ted was 13, his parents 
enrolled him in an after-school program 
that extolled the virtues of free-market 
economics. He learned to memorize the 
Constitution with a mnemonic device and 
joined a performance troupe that toured 
the area, wowing audiences by scrawling 
its text on easels. 

At Princeton, Cruz became the top- 
ranked debater in the U.S. “He'd keep me 
up into the early-morning hours, work- 
ing out what we could have done better,” 
says his debate partner, David Panton. 
“And that was when we won.” In a twist 
so fitting it sounds apocryphal, one rare 
loss came when he was forced to argue 
against the proposition that the U.S. was 
the greatest nation in the history of the 
world. When Cruz turned in his senior 
thesis, an interpretation of the Ninth and 
Tenth Amendments, his adviser, conserva- 
tive scholar Robert George, felt moved to 
scribble a C-plus on the paper's cover toim- 
part a fleeting sensation of failure. “When 
you folded back the corner of the page,” 
George recalls, it revealed the A. “It was 
a mean thing to do, but Ted was the kind 
of student who had never gotten below an 
A-minus in his life.” 

Cruz went to Harvard Law School, 
clerked for Chief Justice William Rehnquist 
at the Supreme Court and advised George 
W. Bush’s 2000 presidential campaign on le- 
gal issues before becoming solicitor general 
of Texas. Despite the glittering résumé, he 
was a rounding error in the polls when he 
jumped into the 2012 Texas Senate race. The 
prohibitive front runner was Lieutenant 
Governor David Dewhurst, a Republican 
with a deep war chest and the backing of 
the Lone Star State political machine. 

But as Cruz worked his way through 
the state, he won the attention of fund- 
raising networks like FreedomWorks 
and the Club for Growth. “He was being 
told everywhere he went that he had no 
chance to win,” says Heritage Foundation 
president Jim DeMint, a former Senator 
who gave Cruz an early endorsement. It 
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was the most expensive Senate primary of 
2012, and Cruz was outspent about 3 to 1. 
He won by 14 points. 

Inanotherera, Cruz might have seen the 
Senate as a platform to write laws and forge 
alliances. Instead he views it as a “battle- 
field.” He announced his arrival with a 
bruising cross-examination of fellow Re- 
publican Chuck Hagel, Obama’s nominee 
for Defense Secretary. Cruz demanded ad- 
ditional financial disclosures from the for- 
mer Senator, suggesting Hagel had earned 
honorariums from hostile foreign powers. 
The performance led Democrats to liken 
Cruz—who in 2010 gave a speech declar- 
ing there were a dozen communists on the 
Harvard Law faculty—to Joe McCarthy. 

During the gun-control debate, Cruz 
was among a handful of Republicans who 
threatened to filibuster any legislation 
that curbed Second Amendment rights. 
Despite his father’s immigrant story, he 
was a staunch opponent of the bipartisan 
Senate effort to reform U.S. immigration 
policy, arguing it would fail to secure the 
border and would reward lawbreakers. He 
also crossed the aisle to back Democratic 
Senator Kirsten Gillibrand’s push to over- 
haul the military’s system for prosecuting 
cases of sexual assault. 

Cruz’s latest crusade is stirring Senate 
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furies once more. By Sept. 30, Congress 
must pass a so-called continuing resolu 
tion to keep the government funded. Re 
publicans, he argues, should block a vote 
on the measure unless it prohibits the use 
of federal money for Obamacare, the lat- 
est in a series of efforts to gut the law. “If 
we can actually get Republicans to stand 
up and fight,” Cruz explained to reporters 
and conservative activists over Chick-fil-A 
sandwiches at a recent meeting on Capitol 
Hill, “I believe we can win this fight.” 
Many Republicans, including much of 
the House leadership and many of his col 
leagues in the Senate, worry that Cruz's 
brinkmanship will only spark a gov 
ernment shutdown, for which the GOP 
would likely shoulder the blame. “Totally 


‘There is no more 
potent force in 
politics than 
the grassroots, 
mobilized and 
standing up.’ 


—TED CRUZ, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM TEXAS 


Caucus room 


Visits to key 
primary states like 
Towa suggest Cruz 
has an eve on 2016 


unrealistic,” Senator Susan Collins of 
Maine says of the idea. North Carolina 
Republican Richard Burr dubbed it “the 
dumbest idea I've ever heard.” 

While his Senate colleagues fume, Cruz 
is crisscrossing the country, dropping in on 
pastors’ conclaves in Iowa and Republican 
dinners in South Carolina. He is climbing 
the 2016 polls, even capturing one national 
straw vote. Legal scholars believe he is eli 
gible for the presidency despite being born 
in Canada, where he lived until age 4. “The 
most recent parallel to Cruz may be [Barry] 
Goldwater, who also terrified the party es- 
tablishment,” says Newt Gingrich, the for 
mer House Speaker. That’s not necessarily 
an endorsement. As the party’s nominee 
in 1964, the archconservative Goldwater 
carried just six states. 

Cruz prefers the comparison to Obama: 
two Harvard Law grads with compelling 
biographies yet diametrically opposed phi- 
losophies of government. “I think Barack 
Obama is an extraordinary politician,” he 
says, tacking on the usual caveat about how 
Obamaisrunning the U.S. into the ground. 
Cruz admired Obama’s 2008 campaign so 
much, he gave copies of Obama strategist 
David Plouffe’s book, The Audacity to Win, 
as Christmas gifts to his aides. “We are the 
ones we've been waiting for,” Obama used 


to say. Cruz flatters supporters in a simi 
lar manner. “I can’t win this fight,” he tells 
crowds of the struggle to stop Obamacare. 
“There is no elected politician in Washing 
ton who can win this fight. The only people 
who can win this fight are you.” 


Higher Ambitions 

LIKE OBAMA, CRUZ IS A DYNAMITE SPEAK 
er. Unlike the President, he shuns a tele 
prompter. Possessed of what friends say is 
a photographic memory, Cruz paces the 
stage, condemning Big Government witha 
preacher's cadence and a syrupy drawl. At 
a gathering of conservative activists held 
in a New Orleans ballroom adorned with 
paintings of the Constitution's framers, he 
won a standing ovation just for walking 
into the room, then got mobbed after de 
livering a stem-winder that compared con 
gressional Republicans to hostage victims 
suffering from Stockholm Syndrome. 

Cruz has argued nine times before the 
Supreme Court, and he keeps a painting 
of his first loss before the Justices on the 
wall of his office to instill “humility,” he 
told ABC News. In conversation he is ge 
nial and polished. He chooses his words 
carefully, often pausing before laying out 
an argument in shapely, numbered para 
graphs. At the same time, he can struggle 
to suppress the impulse to prove he is the 
smartest guy in the room. If faced with the 
presidential beer test, he might lecture you 
about the hops. 

As for policy, Cruz wants to downsize 
Washington, abolish the IRS and TSA, 
shutter the Departments of Commerce, 
Education and Energy and privatize So 
cial Security, which he has called a “Ponzi 
scheme,” a phrase that helped torpedo 
Texas Governor Rick Perry's presidential 
hopes in 2012. He has claimed that liberal 
financier George Soros was behind an in- 
ternational plot to extend “the tentacles 
of the United Nations” into American 
government, abolish private property and 
eliminate golf courses. 

Cruz notes with a mix of pride and 
frustration that the media seems to have 
invented a third label for his brand of 
conservatism: not stupid or evil but po 
tentially “crazy.” I ask which of the three 
adjectives he would prefer to be used in 
this article. Cruz laughs and rules his 
reply off the record. One suspects each 
would be a badge of distinction in a game 
where attention can be everything. a 
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If Germans insist on austerity elsewhere in 
Europe, they must spend more at home or 





risk losing the common currency they need 
more than anyone else 


BY RANA FOROOHAR/STUTTGART 


AFTER NEARLY TWO YEARS OF NONSTOP 
economic shrinkage, Europe has offi- 
cially entered the longest recession since 
the creation of its single currency in 1999. 
But you wouldn’t know it in Stuttgart, 
Germany. A birthplace of the automobile 
and the heart of Germany’s export engine, 
this is a prosperous city of rolling green 
hills, bustling luxury boutiques and tidy 
white houses occupied by many an afflu 
ent engineer and thrifty homeowner. Per 
capita GDP is a whopping $84,000, more 
than double that of Berlin. In Stuttgart, 
Germany’s famous Mittelstand firms— 
small and midsize family-owned export 
companies—churn out top-notch auto 
components, lasers, high-tech machinery 
and health care equipment. 

These industrious world beaters are at 
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the heart of Germany’s middle-class pros- 
perity; Mittelstand firms employ 60% of 
the nation’s workers and contribute more 
than half of Germany’s economic output. 
They also embody certain social and mor- 
al values, like thrift, conservatism, fam- 
ily orientation and long-term thinking. 
“Mittelstand means, ‘I don’t think about 
the next quarter—I think about the next 
generation. I don’t try to be cheaper but 
better,” says Nils Schmid, finance min- 
ister for the state of Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
of which Stuttgart is the capital. “These 
values stretch out beyond our firms and 
into our society.” 

Those values, many in Stuttgart and 
across Germany believe, are what the rest 
of Europe should aspire to. If only Europe 


followed our example, Germans say, there 








Foreign focus Laser manufacturer Trumpf 
relies on the euro zone for nearly halfits sales 
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wouldn't be a crisis for us to fix—but now 
that the crisis is upon us, the rest of the 
continent must match us in frugality as 
we all tighten our belts together. As Chan- 
cellor Angela Merkel has frequently said, 
Germans must set an example for others 
by continuing to rein in spending, cut 
budgets and practice austerity. “Balancing 
our own budgets is the solidarity that we 
show to Europe,” says Schmid. “It’s right 
and good that we do so.” 

The problem is that universal auster- 
ity isn’t working. The economies of the 17 
countries that use the euro as their cur- 
rency shrank by 0.6% in 2012, and they 
will likely shrink again this year. Un- 
employment in the euro zone is 12.2%, 
and youth unemployment is up to 24%. 
The social blowback from austerity has 
become extreme: 10% of Greek school- 
children go hungry on a regular basis. 
Right-wing parties are gaining popular- 
ity in Greece, Italy, France, Eastern Europe 
and elsewhere. Street protests and riots 
have become commonplace after new 
austerity measures. A recent Pew poll 
found that people in nearly every major 
European country put Germansat the top 
of their “least compassionate” and “most 
arrogant” lists. 

But it is economic, not political, logic 
that should drive Germany to reconsider 
its approach to Europe's persistent woes. 
Austerity alone is like the sound of one 
hand clapping; to make thrift profitable, 
someone else still has to spend. For years, 
Germany's model of domestic frugality 
worked thanks to the lavish spending 
of the southern countries Germans now 
criticize. It was southern Europe’s debt- 
fueled consumption that helped yield 
massive German trade surpluses and the 
profits that came with them. Germany 
may be right that those countries now 
must control their excessive reliance on 
spending. But if Europe is to follow that 
path back to prosperity—and is to con- 
tinue supporting the German economy 
in the process—it is the frugal Germans 
who must learn to spend. 


The Trouble With Thrift 

EVEN IN THE PEACEFUL ROLLING HILLS OF 
Stuttgart, Europe’s economic turmoil is 
starting to have an impact. At the mas- 
sive headquarters of auto giant Daimler, 
there’s plenty of hand wringing about the 
recession. “Sales of cars to Western Euro- 
peans have fallen back to 1993 levels,” says 
Daimler’s chief economist, Jiirgen Miller, 
who notes that a third of the company’s 
revenue still comes from that region. 
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Miller believes Germans must increase 
their domestic consumption to help spur 
regionwide growth. 

It’s a shift supported by many econo- 
mists, like Peking University finance pro- 
fessor Michael Pettis, who also thinks it 
would increase financial stability in the 
eurozone. Before 2000, yearly wage growth 
in Germany was 3.2%; in the decade after, 
it averaged 1.1%. The result has been a 16% 
household savings rate, which, lent out 
by German banks to fund real estate and 
business projects in places like Spain, Italy 
and Greece, actually helped contribute to 
those countries’ debt bubbles. 

But abandoning traditional frugality 
will come hard to the thrifty entrepreneurs 
of the Mittelstand. The argument that Ger- 
many should become more of a consumer 
society to help with European economic 
rebalancing “is absolute nonsense,” says 
Nicola Leibinger-Kammiiller, the second- 
generation family leader of Trumpf, a 
$3 billion-in-sales Baden-Wiirttemberg- 
based lasermaker that is 100% owned by 
her family. It’s the southern nations that 
need to change, she says, not Germany. 
“Solidarity with Europe, yes—but other 
nations will have to do their homework if 
they want to have lasting success.” 

To Leibinger-Kammiiller and many 
other Germans, it’s utterly baffling that 
they have become scapegoats for Europe’s 
economic troubles. After all, they are the 
ones who've done the hard work of re- 
form. Others should follow, not criticize. 
Ten years ago, through a series of reform 
targets called Agenda 2010, instituted 
by then Chancellor Gerhard Schroder, 
Germany got its fiscal house in order 
and dramatically increased the global 
competitiveness of its labor markets, 
in large part by cutting high wages 
and using more temporary workers to 
increase flexibility. 

The reform agenda was accomplished 


‘GERMANY 
IS STRONG 
BECAUSE 
OF EUROPE, 
NOT 
DESPITE IT’ 


-—URSULA VON DER LEYEN, 
LABOR MINISTER OF GERMANY 


because of Germany’s successful public- 
private partnerships. Governments, 
companies and unions cut deals together, 
a process aided by the fact that they are all 
represented on corporate boards, and Ger- 
many’s family-owned Mittelstand firms 
were able to take the long view rather 
than be beholden to the short-term-profit 
pressures of the typical Western public 
multinational. “Ten years ago, Germany 
was the sick man of Europe,” says Stefan 
Wolf, CEO of ElringKlinger, a 130-year- 
old Swabian export firm that sold $1.5 bil- 
lion in auto parts last year. “Now people 
look at us and see we're doing a pretty 
good job,” he adds, echoing a view com- 
mon among his Mittelstand peers. “The 
southern European economies,” he says, 
likewise “have to reform.” 

When you spend time in Stuttgart 
and hear the stories of how the Mittel- 
stand firms have weathered the past sev- 
eral years of debt crises and recession, 
it’s easy to understand why Germany’s 
feelings about its role as both savior and 
scapegoat of Europe are tinged with mor- 
al outrage. The Mittelstand firms embody 
something close to an ideal of corporate 
responsibility. Consider how Trumpf 
made it through the crisis of 2008, when 
revenue suddenly dropped by more 
than 40%. Rather than lay off workers, 
as any American firm would have done, 
Leibinger-Kammiiller used $100 million 
of her family’s money to keep the busi- 
ness afloat, while working with labor to 
establish flexible schedules that would 
make it possible to weather the crisis 
without a single layoff. “Our employees 
helped us bear the brunt of things by 
accepting wage reductions,” she says. 
“We wanted to avoid layoffs at any price, 
first because we feel responsible for our 
long-term employees, but secondly be- 
cause we knew that after the recession, 
things would improve and we’d need our 
workers again.” 

They did. By 2009 the company was 
growing again, Throughout the crisis 
and recovery, Trumpf continued invest- 
ing 8% to 10% of its annual turnover into 
research and development. (The average 
global multinational invests 2% to 3%.) 
“None of this needs be a blueprint for the 
rest of Europe,” says the CEO, “But the 
fact remains that it does form the basis 
of success for many German companies.” 


Playing to Type 

THE “LET GERMANY BE GERMANY” IDEA IS 
ubiquitous in Stuttgart. “You can’t change 
national models overnight,” says Schmid, 
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the Baden-Wiirttemberg finance minis- 
ter. “We have a model, which is export-led 
growth, that works well for us.” He and 
others understand that German wages, 
which have been unnaturally low rela- 
tive to productivity for some time, need to 
rise; in January, the megaunion IG Metall 
fought for and won a 5% wage increase. 
But it’s a slow process, “Don’t bet on Ger- 
many adopting the Anglo-American 
model,” says Daimler’s Miller. Germany, 
after all, is one of the few rich countries 
that have been able to keep a strong man- 
ufacturing sector, which creates the sort 
of middle-income jobs that foster a thriv- 
ing middle class. 

Yet in order for Germany to be Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy and Greece would also 
have to be their old spendthrift selves. 
The notion that every European country 
can cut public and private spending at the 
same time and prosper has always been 
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flawed. Basic economics says that trade 
surpluses and deficits between countries, 
also known as current account balances, 
must always add up to zero. If one country, 
like Germany, runs a surplus, others— 
like Italy, Greece and Spain—must run 
equal deficits. As the export giant with 
artificially low wages, Germany main- 
tains constant surpluses, while other 
euro-zone countries like Italy, Spain, 
Greece and Portugal run deficits, buying 
German goods and using Germany’s ex- 
cess savings to fund investment at home. 

The entire dysfunctional cycle was 
made possible by the euro, which forced 
countries to give up independent mon- 
etary policies in exchange for the benefits 
of a single currency. Pettis points out that 
after the introduction of the euro, “all 
these countries saw their trade deficits 
expand dramatically or their surpluses 
turn into large deficits.” To be fair, the 


southern nations didn’t use the days of 
plenty to reform as the Germans did. 
And Germans benefited greatly from the 
euro, as even the conservative Mittelstand 
leaders of Stuttgart acknowledge. Sales to 
other euro-zone countries were no longer 
affected by currency fluctuations, says 
Leibinger-Kammiiller. Daimler could 
compete with, say, Fiat without the fear 
that a weak lira would make German 
cars unreasonably expensive in the global 
market and give the Italians an advan- 
tage. The benefit to German companies 
has been enormous, since sales to other 
euro-zone countries make up roughly 
half their exports. 


Europe’s Endgame 

NOW THAT SOUTHERN EUROPE ISN’T AS 
able to fund Germany’s trade surplus, 
the euro may survive only if Germany 
picks up the slack. But getting Germans 
to spend is a huge political challenge for 
Merkel. There’s a general election com- 
ing up in September, and while Merkel 
remains popular and will most likely be 
re-elected, it’s unclear what kind of coali- 
tion she will be able to form. 

There are a few glimmers of hope. 
Germany has begun talking about ex- 
porting something aside from machin- 
ery and austerity: a new plan to fund 
the efforts of countries like Portugal 
to replicate Germany’s much lauded 
vocational-training program. It’s an 
important step not only because it 
would help address southern Europe’s 
youth-unemployment epidemic but 
also because it acknowledges the fact 
that investment, not just budget cuts, is 
required to help Europe grow out of its 
debt problems. There’s also been some 
increase in German wages recently, 
though not enough to make up for the 
previous decade of slow growth. But ur- 
gent policy reforms at home—like lower 
consumption taxes or fiscal stimulus to 
help bolster growth at a time when the 
rest of Europe is shrinking—are unlike- 
ly to happen anytime soon. 

And so Europe’s slow-motion crisis 
continues, and its recession deepens. 
Recent European Commission steps to 
solve the crisis included no deeper con- 
versation about what surplus countries 
like Germany should do to help turn the 
tide. That’s a pity, because the truth is that 
if the euro-zone crisis is to be solved, not 
all of Europe can, or should, look like the 
rolling hills of Stuttgart. Rather, Stuttgart 
may ultimately have to look a bit more 
like the rest of Europe. w 
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Sin City Meets the Low Rollers 
Tourists have returned to Las Vegas, 
but they’re not betting the way they 
UIoe MROMAVAVAGE-Lap lam ealacbalcplovamaeslaalerks 
gambling capital—and the economy 


By Bill Saporito /Las Vegas 
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T LOOKS TO BE A REASONABLY BUSY 
weekday evening at the Wynn Re- 
sort on the Las Vegas Strip. Asian 
tourists stop in its beautiful atri- 
um entrance to have their photos 
taken among the flower sculp- 
tures and trees that mark its opu- 
lence. On the casino floor there’s a 
gang of Google conventioneers surround- 
ing a craps table, enthusiastically conduct- 
ing a search foraseven. Yet the high-stakes 
baccarat and slot rooms are largely empty, 
and dealers stand as still as the topiary 
behind vacant $100-minimum tables. At 
the other end of the risk scale, the Wynn’s 
table minimums have drifted down to $10 
or $15. Still too much for you? Everywhere 
in Las Vegas there are slot machines that 
allow you to plunk down a penny a spin. 
Go ahead, let it ride. 

Or don’t. Four years after the end of the 
Great Recession, tourists have returned to 
Vegas in full force—but they are more apt 
to let it ride on a roller coaster than on a 
roulette wheel. The Las Vegas Convention 
and Visitors Authority clocked in 39.7 mil- 
lion visitors last year, eclipsing the 2007 
record. Last year’s gross gambling revenue 
in Clark County, Nevada, which includes 
Las Vegas, totaled $9.4 billion. That’s a lot 
of wagering, but it’s about 13% less than 
the $10.6 billion bet in 2006—by a like 
number of visitors. While the rest of the 
economy is back to even—and autos and 
housing are going flat out—Vegas is still 
down a billion and change. “In pure eco- 
nomic terms, it’s a fair argument to say 
there’s been a shift in the demand curve 
of gambling activity,” says Jeremy Aguero, 
a consultant with Applied Analysis anda 
board member at Nevada State Bank. 

Five years ago, when the economy 
caved in, consumers naturally pulled 
back their willingness to risk, which is a 
particular problem for a city that thrives 
on the optimism of a blackjack player 
hitting on 16. The big question for Vegas 
is whether this risk aversion is an ex- 
tended hangover—in a city well known 
for them—from the financial meltdown 
or a more permanent feature of the new 
normal. Since gambling represents the 
biggest chunk of revenue and profit for 
casino owners, “its recovery is crucial for 
the recovery of the Strip,” according toa re- 
cent report by Moody’s. The analysts don’t 
see that happening for at least another 
year. The most recent quarterly earnings 


reports from Caesars Entertainment and 
Wynn Resorts, which both failed to meet 
expectations, reflect the difficulty of get- 
ting people to gamble like it’s 2006. 

Las Vegas’ situation might now be rais- 
ing a broader economic issue. If we can't let 
loose with money there, does it mean that 
anation raised on risk—from gold-seeking 
Forty-Niners to Texas wildcatters to Wall 
Street arbitrageurs—has lost its appetite? 
Banks have been criticized for refusing to 
let go of the money. Corporations have tril- 
lions of dollars sitting on balance sheets 
because they’re wary of taking on too big 
an investment risk. Tourists, too, seem to 
be having a hard time letting go. 

“My theory is that when people had 
a ton of money in their portfolio, they 
felt like geniuses,” says Professor David 
Schwartz, head of the Center for Gaming 
Research at the University of Nevada at Las 
Vegas. “I wake up every morning and I’m 


Visitors share a drink at 
the Cosmopolitan’s Marquee Dayclub. 
Younger tourists are drawn to the club 
scene—but not necessarily to gambling 


richer, alucky person and a good gambler.” 
It’s not all theory. Every dollar of added 
value in your home or investment portfo- 
lio triggers a few cents of new spending a 
few months down the road—what econo- 
mists call the wealth effect. While 91% of 
the total household wealth lost during the 
crisis has been recovered, according to the 
St. Louis Federal Reserve, that recovery 
has been uneven: the richest households, 
more heavily invested in stocks, lost the 
most and regained the most. Adjusting for 
inflation and population growth, the aver- 
age household has recovered only about 
45% of its wealth—which doesn’t help 
spending or risk taking. 
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Consumer caution is one of the rea- 
sons the economy has been stuck in slow- 
growth mode, with GDP increasing just 
1.7% in the most recent quarter. You can 
see that caution in consumer spending, 
which is grudging. You can see it in con- 
sumer saving too. Mutual-fund investors 
pulled billions of dollars out of equities 
for four years running until early this 
year, missing a huge jackpot as the mar- 
ket reached record levels. Stocks compen- 
sate for risk better than roulette tables do, 
so if scarred consumers are unwilling to 
invest in Wall Street, it’s not necessarily 
surprising that when they come to Vegas, 
they are betting less, playing different 
games—or not playing at all. “If you were 
toask me if! gambled more or less, I’d say I 
probably gambled less than last year,” says 
Steven Scheft, after a recent eight-day visit 
that passed with only an occasional stop 
at the blackjack or craps table. 


Losing Streak 
Although tourist visits have returned to 
prerecession levels, spending hasn't 
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Sources: University of Nevada; Las Vegas Convention and 
Visitors Authority; Nevada Gaming Control Board 


Passing Up the Tables 

THIS IS PROBABLY NOT WHAT STEVE WYNN 
had in mind when he spent $5 billion on 
the lavishly appointed Wynn and Encore 
properties. In early May, Wynn, the CEO 
of Wynn Resorts, ambled out of a closed- 
door session with Nevada’s legislators 
and was asked by a local reporter what 
wisdom he had for the Silver State solons. 
“Right now the gambling industry has 
a serious health problem,” he reported. 
For instance, table games such as bacca- 
rat, blackjack and craps used to represent 
80% to 90% of the casinos’ revenue and 
earnings. Since the meltdown, the casinos 
have become ever more reliant on slots, 
where the “hold” (the percentage of bets 
the house keeps) has been dwindling. 
Slots now represent 50% to 60% of rev- 
enue and 75% of gross profit, says Dean 
M. Macomber, an industry consultant and 
former gambling executive. 
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The financial meltdown caught Vegas 
at a particularly vulnerable time. In 2007 
and 2008, while industries from autos to 
real estate to airlines were shedding capac- 
ity, this town was doubling down. More 
than $15 billion of new properties opened 
as the bottom dropped out, capping an in- 
vestment bubble in a city that increased 
its room count from 133,000 to 150,000. 
You didn’t need to be an economist to see 
trouble ahead, but the CEO of Caesars, 
Gary Loveman, happens to be one. He left 
a professorship at Harvard to render unto 
Caesars. “The local market experienced 
an astonishing supply accretion,” he told 
Time. “The fact that we held on is abso- 
lutely stunning. We've had to work really 
hard.” Ifnot for their prudent investments 
in Macau—which produced $38 billion 
in gambling revenue last year, dwarfing 
the take in Vegas—companies such as 
Wynn and the Las Vegas Sands would be 
in serious difficulty. 

Across the country, gambling is reach- 
ing a saturation point as states that were 
late to the party, including New York, 
Kansas, Maryland and Maine, licensed 
more facilities in an effort to increase tax 
revenue. More than 70% of U.S. gambling 
revenue is generated outside Nevada. Ohio 
became the 23rd state to join the party, 
opening four casinos since 2012. Mas- 
sachusetts is next. Nationally, gambling 
revenue rose 4.8% last year to $37.34 bil- 
lion, according to the American Gaming 
Association—still below 2006 levels. But 
seven states suffered revenue decreases as 
play was distributed among more casinos. 

Although Las Vegas is a shameless 
city, it got caught with its paradigm pants 
down. The segment of tourist dollars spent 
on gambling, now less than 50% of the to- 
tal, has been declining for years as the town 
continues to open more celebrity-chef res- 
taurants, Cirque du Soleil shows, high-rise 
amusement rides and nightclubs. Diversi- 
fication has long been part of the city’s stra- 
tegic plan, and that has helped Las Vegas 
retain its status as one of the country’s top 
tourist and meeting destinations. 

The newest entertainment twist now 
is day clubs, like the Bare Pool Lounge 
at the Mirage (“where women are free to 
frolic topless”) or Liquid at Aria, where 
celebrity DJs like E-Rock gather half-naked 
20-somethings at poolside parties to swing 
the afternoon away until the night shift 
commences at such ultra-hot clubs as Tryst 
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at the Wynn that buzz until the next pool 
opens. This younger crowd views gambling 
more as a sporting diversion, not some- 
thing to take seriously or do for very long. 

There’s no way, though, that millen- 
nials swilling overpriced designer 
vodka can match the profit of a $25 black- 
jack table that hands out free booze. A 
5,000-room casino hotel that runs 24/7 has 
high operating costs, and it’s the gambling 
action that has covered them. The magic 
of a casino hotel is that once the costs are 
covered, profit mounts prodigiously—in 
accounting jargon, this is a business with 
very high operating leverage. 

To make things worse, lower gam- 
bling revenue has coincided with lower 
room rates. Vegas rooms are priced on the 
cruise-ship model—reduce prices until 
the vessel is full. The average daily room 
rate in 2012, $108.08 according to the Las 
Vegas Convention and Visitors Authority, 
was 18% lower than five years earlier—a 
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For many Vegas casino 
gamblers, lower-risk slots are a bigger 
draw than higher-stakes table games 


consequence of adding 13% more rooms 
during a recession. This place is an insane 
value: you can get a room for $150 a night 
that would cost three or four or five times 
as much in other major cities. This has led 
to another problem: budget-minded trav- 
elers piling into cheap rooms in five-star 
hotels without making a donation in the 
casino. They arrive with cases of beer in 
tow. The hoteliers loathe them. 

It’s certainly a lot easier for consum- 
ers to adjust their spending than it is for 
casinos, with their expensive fixed assets. 
Says Keith Smith, CEO of Boyd Gaming 
andamember of the San Francisco Federal 
Reserve Board: “We had not seen this in 








our business model: visitation dropped, 
spending dropped significantly more. For 
the first time in my career we experienced 
negative operating leverage.” When vari 
able costs can’t be cut any further, your 
losses multiply the longer you are open. 
A forensic analysis by Macomber for the 
University of Nevada at Las Vegas found 
that daily gambling revenue per occupied 
room dropped 14% from 2007 to 2072. 
Meanwhile, the total cost of running 
these entertainment engines rose 32% in 
the same period. Bottom line: a $5.2 billion 
swing, from a profit of $3.6 billion in 2007 
toa $1.6 billion aggregate loss by 2011. “Not 
pretty,” Macomber says. 

The irony is that Las Vegas has never 
been more popularasa destination. “When 
you attract 40 million people, you've got 
to extract something from them,” notes 
Aguero. “But they are not coming here to 
gamble. They are coming here to see Las 
Vegas.” That would include people like 
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Fran DiLeonardo from the New York area, 
atypical visitor who spent a few token dol- 
lars in the slots and moved on. “I’d rather 
buy something than gamble,” she says. “I 
want to walk away with something.” 


Getting Religion on Costs 

SINCE THE MELTDOWN, CASINO OPERATORS 
such as Boyd and Caesars have been doing 
everything they can to get more efficient. 
Boyd employs more automation in restau- 
rant booking and centralized room reser- 
vations, for instance. And it uses its mobile 
platform, B Connected, to make targeted 
offers to customers most likely to accept. 
Caesars, too, has put technology to work to 
develop sophisticated modeling programs 
to predict demand and thus lower the costs 
of providing service. It began offering 
higher-value discounts—a single admis- 
sion price that lets you into every one of 
its shows, for example—to keep visitors 
on the property. 

These moves have paid off as the tour- 
ists have returned—with one shortfall. 
“Food and beverage has come back, shows 
have come back,” says Smith, whose com- 
pany runs off-strip casinos such as Sam's 
Town and Orleans that are popular with 
the locals, about 20% of the total Las Vegas 
market. “Gaming hasn't.” The locals are 
gambling shy too, and who could blame 
them? They were crushed in the real estate 
collapse in two ways: most mortgages are 
still underwater, and 2 out of 3 construc- 
tion jobs disappeared. Today, locals are just 
as likely to head to a restaurant as a poker 
room. That’s not as much of a problem for 
Boyd, whose less-pricey properties, which 
include everything from bowling alleys to 
sports bars, aren’t as gambling-dependent 
as destinations on the Strip are. “We don’t 
care where they spend their money,” says 
Smith, “as long as it’s with us.” 

In the higher-end casinos like Caesars, 
says Loveman, the house used to thrive 
when highly liquid business types—a car 
dealer from Southern California, say— 
spent freely. “That player is still with us,” 
he says. “But one of the unique features of 
our business is that he can spend consider- 
ably less and get the same [thrill].” In 2007 
that player might have bet $50a hand; now 
he’s betting $40 a hand. “We don’t know if 
it’s anew normal,” Loveman says. 

That’s not been particularly helpful to 
Loveman as he tries to maneuver around 
the company’s $21 billion in debt, most of it 


tied to what turned out to be an incredibly 
ill-timed leveraged buyout in 2007. Mak- 
ing that debt disappear would be the best 
magic trick in town. Others have fared far 
worse. The Riviera went bankrupt (for the 
third time), as did the LVH, once the Las Ve- 
gas Hilton. Projects like the Fontainebleau 
are frozen on the drawing board. Smith 
stopped building Boyd’s proposed Echelon 
hotel on the Strip midconstruction in 2008 
and recently sold the site to Genting, a Ma- 
laysian gambling company, for $350 mil- 
lion. Analysts say the price of real estate on 
the Las Vegas Strip dropped an astonishing 
90% from peak to trough. (Current price: 
about $4 million per acre.) 

Consider the predicament of the Cos- 
mopolitan, a boutique hotel (which in 
Vegas means 3,000 rooms) loaded with 
chandeliers, oversize sculptures, giant 
LED screens, vending machines that sell 
art and 13 restaurants. The hotel was built 
for a ridiculous $1.3 million a door. That’s 
2006 thinking at work, because it implies 
a $1,300 daily rate at a conventional hotel. 
With weekday room rates in 2013 under 
$200, the Cosmopolitan can't possibly earn 
that investment back on hotel revenue, nor 
did it plan to. But the young, rich crowd it 
attracts seems way more interested in its 
Marquee club thanits casino. The hip hotel 
lost $125 million in its latest two quarters. 

Of course, Las Vegas has a knack of 
figuring its way out of trouble. When 
its family-friendly strategy faltered in 
the 1990s, the city transitioned nicely to 
naughty. Today, the once decrepit down- 
town district along Fremont Street is be- 
ing reborn asa cozier place where the scale 
is smaller and the vibe hipper. It presages a 


‘In pure economic 
terms, it’s a fair 
argument to say 
there’s been a shift 
in the demand curve 


of gambling activity.’ 


— JEREMY AGUERO, CONSULTANT, 
APPLIED ANALYSIS 


city that’s less tourism-dependent, if only 
it can attract industries beyond tourism. 

At Boyd Gaming, Smith has spread his 
bets, buying casinos in other states and 
making a deal with the European com- 
pany Bwin for an Internet-gambling plat- 
form for New Jersey, which has legalized 
that form of betting. Smith figures that 
New Jersey, with 9 million people, can 
produce $1 billion in Internet-gambling 
revenue. The industry has pushed Nevada 
to get with the program, and it recently 
legalized in-state online poker. “For the 
younger generation of customers, who 
participate in our product differently, it’s 
a natural extension and not competitive 
to what we do,” says Smith. Imagine those 
kids sitting around the pool with gam- 
bling apps on their mobile devices rather 
than social-gaming apps. 

At Caesars, Loveman is working on 
both fronts. The company is developing the 
Ling, a project that it calls an open-air retail, 
dining and entertainment district, which 
includes a 550-ft.-tall Ferris wheel, the High 
Roller. The Ling has no casino space. “I’m 
trying to pull customers out of our com- 
petitors’ casinos,” Loveman said during the 
company’s recent earnings call. “Ling is a 
sound investment in a favorable location 
witha very unique offering.” Caesars is also 
creating a new firm to attract investors to 
its online-gambling company, which oper- 
ates social-gaming platforms and betting 
games in Europe. He will take it wherever 
Internet wagering becomes legal. 

And despite the carnage of the past five 
years, the city is once again trying to build 
its way out of trouble. There are new casino 
projects in the works, including Genting’s 
3,500-room Resorts World, which will 
open in 2016 and could increase the flow 
of Asian gamblers that Las Vegas craves. 
MGM is building a sports arena, and reno- 
vation projects at a number of hotels are 
ramping up construction jobs. Until 2016 
there won't be many net room additions, 
which should allow operators to raise rates 
and take some pressure off operating costs. 

But for the biggest players, there's still 
no getting around gambling. You can’t run 
a five-star hotel with three-star gamblers. 
“Has Las Vegas met a headwind that it 
can’t overcome?” asks Macomber, who has 
lived here for 40 years. “How much more 
of America will come, and how much will 
they be able to spend?” Happily, the nie 
book can give you odds. 
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Keith Urban 

The country star 
tweeted that he's 
returning as a judge 
on American Idol 


Simon Cowell 

The prickly X Factor 
judge made tabloid 
news for impregnating 
a friend's wife (her 
divorce is under way) 





TECH 
It, Robot 


The world’s first talk- 
ing robo-astronaut, 
a 13-in.-tall android 
named Kirobo (a 
mashup of the 
Japanese words for 
hope and robot), 
recently blasted off 
to the International 
Space Station to 
keep the occupants 
company. Its first 
phrase: “This is one 
small step for me, 
but one giant leap 
for robots.” 
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| the cutthroat world of (mostly male) 








| go straight to the big time, funding my 


| asa voice-over artist. Then I realized, obvi- 








to women. Is that true? I didn’t meet any 
women who were doing it until I started 
writing this movie. One of the women I 
consulted, Melissa Disney, is the only one 
who has done a movie trailer. Why do you 
think that is? The omniscient voice has 
been male for as long as we can think of it. 
It may be a physical thing—the musculature 
of a male voice and its resonance. Or the 
more controversial conceit would be, In the 
Bible it says “He.” Did you learn to direct from 
being in front of the camera? That exposure is 
priceless. It is what you make of it. You could go 
to a trailer and smoke a bong for four hours, or 
you could learn something. Some bloggers were 
critical of the highly decorated Marchesa wedding 
dress you wore this spring. Were you insulted? 
I never envisioned getting married, so I take it as 
a huge compliment to be atypical. I did not want 
a wedding dress that was like anything I had 
ever seen before. 


Lake Bell 


She wrote, directed and stars in Ina 
World, out Aug. 9, a comedy set in 


voice-over artists. Here, the 34-year-old 
actress—best known for her role in 
2009's It’s Complicated—talks to Time. 
—MARY POLS 








When you first got to Hollywood, you 
attempted to be a voice-over artist. Had 
you not looked in a mirror? I wanted to 


acting career with this supplemental career 


ously, you can’t just roll into that. It is just 
as hard as becoming a f---ing movie star. I 
ended up being a hostess at a place where they 
serve boiled eggs at the bar. In a World depicts 
the voice-over world as deeply unfriendly 


FANTASY MAIL 
No, these early 
20th century 








BON VOYAGE European 
postcards are not 
Photoshopped. 
But their creation 
involved similar 
techniques: 
artists penciled in 
backdrops, added 
Number of hours it hand tinting and 
took guitarist Ben mixed surreal 
Friberg to travel the drawings with 
111 miles from Cuba to actual photography 
Key West, Fla., standing to create dreamlike 
on a paddleboard. He landscapes worthy 
is the first person to of Sigmund Freud. 
accomplish the feat. Some 500 are 
on display at the 
Finnish Museum 
of Photography 


in Helsinki from 
Aug. 17 through 
Dec. 15. 
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BLURRED LINES According to Chuck Close, he was destined to paint portraits. The 
artist suffers from prosopagnosia—face blindness—and says the only way he can 
commit a face to memory is by flattening it out, or painting it in his photo-realist style, 
as pictured above. His most recent watercolors and tapestries will be on view at the 
Museum at Guild Hall in East Hampton, N.Y., through Oct. 14. 
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3 THINGS YOU 
DON’T HAVE 
TO WORRY 
ABOUT THIS 
WEEK 


1. Lindsay Lohan's 
welfare. 


2. An alternative 
career path for Bob 
Dylan. 


3. Sydney Leathers 
wasting her 15 
minutes of fame. 


time.com/movies 
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Hello, Sweet Prince. Hamlet is reborn as 
a Choose Your Own Adventure 


By Lev Grossman 


MUCH SCHOLARLY COMMENTARY HAS 
been expended on Shakespeare's Hamlet, 
maybe more than on any other play in 
the English language, but I don’t think 
it’s ever been said of Hamlet that it would 
make a good Choose Your Own Adven- 
ture novel. Nevertheless: that was the 
pitch that a 32-year-old Canadian writer 
named Ryan North made last November 
on Kickstarter. North figured it would 
take about $20,000 to produce To Be or Not 
to Be: That Is the Adventure. The Internet 
disagreed. It gave him $580,905. 

The Internet chose wisely. North—who 
trained as a computer scientist but is best 
known for the online comic strip Dinosaur 
Comics, as well as the comic-book version 
of the cartoon Adventure Time—has taken 
an idea that is, by most conventional liter- 
ary standards, terrible and pushed it so 
far past terrible that it wraps around like 
a comet slingshotting around the sun and 
comes back as utterly brilliant. 

Choose Your Own Adventure books 
have been around since the 1970s—the 
first one was published by a small press 
in 1976—and have sold about 255 million 
copies, according to Chooseco LLC, the 
company that currently publishes them. 
North was, unsurprisingly, a fan of the 
series when he was little. “You go to the li- 
brary, and you're a kid,” he says, “and you 
can read a book that has one story, and 
you don’t get to choose—or you can read 
a book with multiple stories, and you do 
get to choose. I loved them.” 

Unlike the original Hamlet, which has 
only one ending, To Be or Not to Be has 110 
of them distributed over 727 pages. (Also 
unlike Hamlet, it’s profusely illustrated by 
artists like—among many others—Kate 
Beaton.) It’s theoretically possible to read 
through the book and make the same 
choices that Hamlet does in the original, 
with the same outcome, but there’s also 
a lot of room for improvisation. You can 
choose to bail on the ghost of your father 
and go back to university at Wittenberg, 
where you study philosophy and become 
best bros with Macbeth. You can choose 


not to be, in the famous soliloquy, and 
promptly commit suicide. You can dis- 
pense with all the Hamletish dithering, 
cut to the chase and kill Claudius right 
away. You have, at one point, the option of 
transforming into the Hulk. 

North writes ina style that’s pointedly 
less formal than Shakespeare’s. Here’s 
his rendering of Hamlet's famous first 
encounter with the ghost: 


“Are you my dad? I mean, my Ghost 
Dad?” you ask the ghost, but it says 
nothing. Instead the ghost beckons to 
you. He clearly wants you to follow him 
and leave Horatio behind. I dunno, is 
this safe? Can ghosts kill people? 

“Can ghosts kill people?” you ask 
Horatio. 

“1 DON’T KNOW MAN, BUT 
I REALLY DON’T THINK YOU 
SHOULD BE ALONE WITH THAT 
THING,” he says, clearly leaving no 
ball untripped in his own freak-out. 

“HAMLET, MAN, SOMETHING 
IS ROTTEN IN THE STATE OF 
DENMARK, I GOTTA SAY,” he yells, 
his quivering finger pointing at the 
ghost. Well, duh. 


North has also, it’s fair to say, gone fur- 
ther in his thinking about the practical 
realities of ghostliness than Shakespeare 
did. If ghosts can kill people, he points 
out, why couldn’t Hamlet’s father just kill 
Claudius? It’s possible to play through the 
book in the role of Hamlet Sr. instead of Jr. 
“There’s one ending,” North says, “where 
you decide that maybe being immortal 
and flying and not dying and all this cool 
stuff isn’t that bad a deal, and youstart 
this ghost afterlife where you're not ob- 
sessed with revenge, and you become a 
marine biologist, and since you don’t have 
to breathe, you can be a very efficient ma- 
rine biologist. It’s a satisfying ending.” 

Whereas Shakespeare skips over Ham- 
let’s long sea voyage and his encounter with 
pirates, North stages it as a massive action 
sequence, while at the same time point- 
ing out that it doesn’t make much sense, 










CHARACTER TO 
PLAY 





I 








You're in Claudius’ audience 
chamber. You hold your tongue. 





Once everyone is 
gone, you deliver a 
soliloquy about how 
much your life sucks 
and how you want to 
kill yourself. 
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You 

kill 
yourself, J 
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You become a ghost. You go find 
your ghost dad. Centuries later, alien 
ghosts invade Earth, and you, your 
ghost dad and the ghost of FOR join 

forces to fight them off. 
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You're sitting in your room. 
Your brother Laertes knocks, 


He tells you not 
to sleep with Hamlet 
Hamlet. You | turns up 


slam the door. 


You ask him what's troubling him. He tells 
you about the ghost of his father. 


You go with While waiting for 
himtoseethe | 6) the ghost, you 
ghost that and Hamlet 
night. l make out. 
Daan 

; 


You fall asleep and miss the ghost. You 
and Hamiet lose interest in revenge, move 
in together and get married. Claudius 
eventually dies of old age, and you 
become King and Queen of Denmark and 
live happily ever after. 
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become 
a ghost. 


—=£1 on - = 
You take a nap and get poisoned 
by your brother while you're asleep, 


Because you were 
asleep at the time, 
you don’t know you 
were murdered and 
assume that you 
just died naturally of 
a heart attack. 





You spend the afterlife training 


cute ghost puppies. 





plotwise. He also scolds Hamlet when 

he makes sexist remarks and mistreats 
Ophelia, whom North makes over into a 
strong-willed, self-respecting scientific ge 
nius. “When people treat Ophelia awfully, 
and you as Ophelia allow them to treat you 
awfully, the narrator can say, ‘You're ter 
rible at being Ophelia!” North says. “So the 
format allows for some distance.” 

What makes the book work—apart 
from the awesome absurdity of retelling 
Shakespeare as a parody of a dated format 
for children—is that the form and content 
are actually a pretty good match. Hamlet 
is all about the difficulty of choosing your 
own adventure: it’s a story about aman 
caught between the urgent necessity of 
action and the existential impossibility of 
making decisions. As Hamlet says: 


And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 

With this regard their currents turn 


awry, 
And lose the name of action. 


But now you can be decisive where 
Hamlet isn’t. Or not. Your call. 

Early copies have gone out to the book’s 
Kickstarter backers, and it will be avail 
able at retail later this month in both 
print and digital formats. Apart from 
everything else, To Be or Not to Be is an in 
teresting example of a book so risky that it 
could have been published only on Kick- 
starter. North’s agent told him that New 
York publishers wouldn’t have given him 
anything like the advance Kickstarter 
did. But Kickstarter established that there 
was a demand for the book before it was 
even produced. Risk never came into it. 

Now North has a decision of his own to 
make: he’s committed to writing a sequel, 
and he has to figure out what Shakespeare 
to take on next. For a while he was look 
ing at Macbeth, but he had to abandon it. 
“It’s a tragedy without the absurdity that 
Hamlet has to it,” he says. “So much of the 
play is feeling bad about the choices that 
you've made, and that’s not super fun ina 
game format.” Romeo and Juliet is looking 
more promising. “It was never my favorite 
play, because I hate the ending. But then 
I realized I could fix the ending!” He al 


ready has the title: Romeo and/or Juliet. 
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Foster, 
left, and 
Damon, 

below, in 
Elysium 
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The 99% Solution. Matt Damon is the 


rebel prole in Neill Blomkamp’s Elysium 
By Richard Corliss 


TO JUDGE BY THE MOVIES, 2154 WILL BE A 
crucial year for U.S. space discovery—it’s 
when Avatar is set—but a lousy time to 

be stuck on Planet Earth. In the 2154 of 
Elysium, writer-director Neill Blomkamp’s 
first film since his beyond-cool sci-fi parable 
District 9, the wealthy have fled to a luxurious 
satellite—the Elysium of the title—to pursue 
lives of chic indolence, and Los Angeles has 
become an ugly crime lab for Latino thugs 
and a few lowlife Anglos. One of the latter, 
Max (Matt Damon), gets a radiation overdose 
that can be cured only on Elysium. To reach 
the satellite, he agrees to a data-heist scheme 
that could get him killed by sundown. 

A piquant blend of two clashing political 
scenarios—the Occupy Wall Street notion of 
the 1% enslaving the 99% and the Tea Party 
nightmare of illegals turning American cit- 
ies into Rio-style shums—the movie spends 
its ingenuity on contrasting its two land- 
scapes. Elysium: an enclave of Newport, R.L, 
mansions and sterile office warrens. L.A.: 

a filthy barrio, the walls scarred with graf- 
fiti and most male bodies fetishized with 
tattoos. The color is desaturated to the point 
of exhaustion, in the one big summer action 


movie either too poor or too proud to use 3-D. 
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The context and subtext are plenty impos- 
ing here. What’s missing is the text—an 
engaging plot. Blomkamp stitches together 
patches from a slew of other sci-fi films: the 
rich-poor future world of Gattaca, In Time and 
Upside Down (and, if you will, WALL-E); the 
mind-melding caper from Inception. While 
Jodie Foster, as Elysium’s Donald Rumsfeld, 
spits out her nefarious plans in an accent that 
roams wildly across the English-speaking 
world in the space of a sentence, Damon’s 
Max bonds with his childhood friend Frey 
(gorgeous Alice Braga, who has played this 
same role, the Angel of Dystopia, in City of 
God, I Am Legend and Blindness). Guess what? 
Max has five days to live, and Frey’s daughter 
Matilda (Emma Tremblay) is dying of leu- 
kemia. Puh-leeze! Can't a movie stir tension 
without endangering a child's life? 

In District 9, Blomkamp managed to fuse 
social satire (of apartheid in his native South 
Africa) with a wry narrative take on inter- 
species friendship. Plus some great icky- 
creature CGI. In Elysium, all the monsters are 
human, the rooting interest is rootless and 
the political view is about as subtle as Max’s 
tattoos. In the 2154 visionary sweepstakes, 


we're sticking with James Cameron. @ 








Porn Again 


“Don't forget to breathe,” Chuck 
Traynor (Peter Sarsgaard) tells 
Linda Boreman (Amanda Sey- 
fried) as he introduces her to the 
sex act that will bring her infamy 
as Linda Lovelace, star of 1972's 
Deep Throat. These are about 
the kindest words he says to the 


| hapless Linda in Lovelace, Rob 
| Epstein and Jeffrey Friedman's 


generous-to-a-fault biopic about 
the woman who went from being 


| the toast of the industry in the 
} 1970s to an antipornography 


activist in the 1980s. 

Though Sarsgaard's Traynor is 
clearly a skunk, Lovelace starts 
out zippy and fun. It makes the 
porn industry seem like kind 


| of a gas, inhabited by charac- 


ters like Deep Throat director 
Jerry Damiano (Hank Azaria), a 
lovable creep who initially dis- 
misses the naive Linda—“She's 
like a sexy Raggedy Ann”—but 
is won over by Traynor's home 


| movie of his wife on her knees. 


| 








This gauzily alluring tale of 

a weak and venal man who 
peddles his wife's flesh is less 
evocative of Boogie Nights than 


it is of Bob Fosse's Star 80. (Eric | 
Roberts even has a cameo.) 


It's de rigueur for any Holly- 
wood depiction of the other 
cinema, the seamy one, to con- 


) demn it, and eventually Lovelace 


revisits earlier scenes to undo 
the fun. But it’s far lighter than 
Lovelace's 1980 memoir, Ordeal. 
While Seyfried is convincingly 
vulnerable, there's something 
disingenuous about the film, par- 
ticularly its upbeat ending. This 
story of the hardcore is soft at 
its core. —MARY POLS 


Seyfried in 
Lovelace 
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Hold the Relish. 


By Catherine Mayer/London 


TRUE BEEF OR NOT TRUE BEEF? THAT IS 
the question two volunteers masticating 
a burger in front of an invited audience 
in a London theater attempted to answer 
Aug. 5. Developing this version of the 
global fast-food staple in a laboratory 
had taken three months and eaten up 
€250,000 ($331,400). “It’s close to meat,” 


tritional scientist, swallowing with some 
difficulty. “This is kind of an unnatural 
experience,” confessed the second taster, 
Josh Schonwald, a writer, as he chewed on 
history. He meant the lack of ketchup. 
Schmeat—or “cultured beef,” as the 
patty’s progenitor, Mark Post, a professor 
of physiology and biomedical technology 
at Maastricht University in the Nether- 
lands, calls it—is the culinary product 
of stem cells harvested from a cow’s 
shoulder and lab-nurtured into strips 
of muscle. It’s hailed by proponents as a 
potential solution to several juicy exis- 
tential problems. The demand for cheap 
meat has been met at a high price to the 
environment—contributing greenhouse 
gases and diminishing biodiversity 
as ever more land is given over to feed 
crops—as well as risking human health 
and animal welfare. In Britain, beef eaters 
have experienced some of the downsides 
of industrialized farming and food pro- 
duction: an epidemic of bovine spongi- 
form encephalopathy that spiked in the 


mused the first taster, Hanni Riitzler, a nu- 


early 1990s, a foot-and-mouth epidemic a 
decade later and, this year, the revelation 
that the “beef” in certain prepared foods 
was actually horse meat. Schmeat produc- 
tion, if scaled up enough to bring prices 
down, could help feed the world and re- 
duce some of the pressures on the planet. 

The quest to develop in vitro meat is 
riven with apparent contradictions. Can 
this most processed of processed foods be 
healthy? Is it possible to solve problems 
created by our greed for meat by making 
more meat more cheaply? Post macerates 
the muscle cells in a broth that includes 
fetal-calf serum, obtained by slaughter- 
ing pregnant cows, yet his work is lauded 
by some vegetarians. “Our goal is to pro- 
mote foods that don’t use animals at all,” 
says Ingrid Newkirk, president of People 
for the Ethical Treatment of Animals 
(PETA), an animal-rights organization. 
“But enormous swaths of the population 
can’t bring themselves to become vegan, 
so it’s logical to support in vitro meat if its 
goal is to reduce suffering.” 

PETA has funded research into in vitro 





meat for 17 years, says Newkirk. And the 
deep-pocketed mystery backer of Post’s 
project was unveiled in London along 
with the burger: Google co-founder Ser- 
gey Brin. Ina short film screened before 
the burger tasting, Brin acknowledged 
that some critics dismiss the prospects 
for mass-produced schmeat as science 
fiction. He added, “I actually think that’s 
a good thing. If what you're doing is not 
seen by some people as science fiction, it’s 
probably not transformative enough.” 

But if this really is the food of the 
future—and the most optimistic esti- 
mates suggest schmeat won't make it into 
supermarkets for 10 to 20 years—it will 
have to overcome what Kenneth A. Cook, 
president of the U.S. environmental-health 
research and advocacy organization Envi- 
ronmental Working Group, calls “the ick 
factor.” In Post's earlier career as a physi- 
cian specializing in pulmonary and vas- 
cular conditions, he learned to grow tissue 
to repair the damage that can be caused by 
fatty diets. Now he is trying to figure out 
how to put tasty fat into his burgers by cul- 
turing the right kinds of fat cells. 

“If consumers don’t accept it, it won't 
work. It will end up having been a sci- 
ence experiment,” says Cook, who flew 
to London for the event and believes the 
technology is “worth a look.” 

And that is what cultured beef’s 
theatrical debut was all about: drawing 
attention—and funding. With time and 
additional resources, Post is confident he 
can improve on the too solid flesh of the 
prototype patty. A little ketchup wouldn't 
go amiss either. —WITH REPORTING BY 


KATIE HARRIS/LONDON tt] 
It's fast food but not as 
we know it. This patty 
took three months to 


grow in a laboratory. 
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The Digital Parent Trap. Should your 


kids avoid tech—or embrace it? 
By Eliana Dockterman 


EVEN BEFORE DAVE CRANDALL'S KIDS 
were born, he knew they'd be weaned on 
technology. “My second son—we wanted 
toname him Kyle,” he recalls. Problem 
was, that Web domain (kylecrandall.com) 
and Gmail address were taken, and Cran- 
dall wanted him to have both. “So we 
went with Cole instead,” he says. 

“Of course,” he adds quickly, “we liked 
that name too.” 

By the ripe age of 3, Cole—like siblings 
Chase and Zoey Grace—had more than 
just the keys to a burgeoning digital em- 
pire. He'd learned actionable tech skills, 
like how to create a password, log in to a 
computer and navigate some websites. And 
Crandall, a 37-year-old software engineer 
from Westborough, Mass., was proud. 





But other moms and dads raised eye- 
brows. When Chase was in kindergarten, 
“I remember telling the other parents 
that he knew how to use the computer,” 
says Crandall. “They looked at me in 
shock. I think a lot of parents are just 
plain scared of the Internet.” 

Such is the culture clash of modern 
child rearing. By all measures, this gener- 
ation of American kids (ages 3 to 18) is the 
tech-savviest in history: 27% of them use 
tablets, 43% use smartphones, and 52% 
use laptops. And in just a few weeks they 
will start the most tech-saturated school 
year ever: Los Angeles County alone will 
spend $30 million on classroom iPads this 
year, outfitting 640,000 kids by late 2014. 

Yet, according to the latest findings 





from the research firm Grunwald Associ- 
ates, barely half of U.S. parents agree that 
mobile technology should play a more 
prominent role in schools. Some are even 
paying as much as $24,000 to send their 
kids to monthlong “digital detox” pro- 
grams like the one at Capio Nightingale 
Hospital in the U.K. 

In other words, for every Dave Cran- 
dall there’s a Roxanne McGrath—a 
41-year-old mother from Essex, Mass., 
who banned text messaging, social net- 
working and mobile wi-fi in her house 
after catching her sons sexting and 
bullying kids on Instagram. “There’s 
no reason to have iPhones till they turn 
18,” she says. 

So who's right—the mom trying to 
protect her kids from the perils of new 
technology or the dad who's coaching his 
kids to embrace it? It’s an urgent question 
at a time when more than 80% of U.S. 
school districts say they are on the cusp 
of incorporating Web-enabled tablets 
into everyday curriculums. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL WINDLE FOR TIME 


FOR YEARS, THE PARENTAL ADAGE WAS 
simple: The less time spent with screens, 
the better. That thinking stems from, 
among other things, reports about 

the rise of cyberbullying and sexual 
predators, as well as the fact that social 
media—specifically the sight of others 
looking happy in photos—can make kids 
feel depressed and insecure. 

There’s also a fundamental aver- 
sion to sitting kids in front of screens, 
thanks to decades of studies prov- 
ing that watching too much TV 
can lead to obesity, violence and 
attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder. 

In that vein, the Waldorf Schools—a 
consortium of private K-12 schools in 
North America designed to “connect 
children to nature” and “ignite passion for 
lifelong learning”—limit tech in the class- 
room and bar the use of smartphones, lap- 
tops, televisions and even radios at home. 
“You could say some computer games de- 
velop creativity,” says Lucy Wurtz, an ad- 
ministrator at the Waldorf School in Los 
Altos, Calif., minutes from Silicon Valley. 
“But I don’t see any benefit. Waldorf kids 
knit and build things and paint—a lot of 
really practical and creative endeavors.” 

But it’s not that simple. While 
there are dangers inherent in access to 
Facebook, new research suggests that 
social-networking sites also offer unprec- 
edented learning opportunities. “Online, 
kids can engage with specialized com- 
munities of interest,” says Mimi Ito, an 
anthropologist at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Irvine who's studying how tech- 
nology affects young adults. “They’re no 
longer limited by what’s offered in school.” 

One girl she spoke with, for example, 
was able to discover an interest in writ- 
ing only after she joined a community 
of bloggers who wrote fan fiction about 
their favorite wrestlers. Similar commu- 
nities exist for coding, engineering and 
other disciplines that are not usually part 
of the lower-school curriculum, “Parents 
need to encourage that type of online 
learning,” says Ito, “not limit it.” 

Early tech use has cognitive benefits 
as well. Although parenting experts 
have questioned the value of educational 
games—as Jim Taylor, author of Raising 
Generation Tech, puts it, “they’re a load 
of crap... meant to make money”—new 


The Good Stuff Kids Can Do 
With Popular Tech 





CULTIVATE INTERESTS 
On Facebook and Twitter, there are com- 
munities to support niche passions like 
coding, photography and music. 
If you're still worried ... download iDetective 
(Mac or PC), an activity-monitoring app. 





STREAMLINE HOMEWORK 
Apps such as WolframAlpha (info search- 
ing) and Evernote (note taking) are the 
ultimate productivity assistants. 
If you're still worried ... download iStudiez 
Pro (iOS), an assignment-reminder app. 





GET CREATIVE 
Games like Minecraft allow kids to create 
whole worlds from scratch, honing problem- 
solving and critical-thinking skills. 
if you're still worried ... download the Stay- 
Focused plug-in (Google Chrome), which 
allows you to set site time limits. 


studies have shown they can add real 
value. In a recent study by SRI, a non- 
profit research firm, kids who played 
games like Samorost (solving puzzles) 
did 12% better on logic tests than those 
who did not. And at MIT's Education 
Arcade, playing the empire-building 
game Civilization piqued students’ inter- 
est in history and was directly linked to 
an improvement in the quality of their 
history-class reports. 

The reason: engagement. On average, 
according to research cited by MIT, stu- 
dents can remember only 10% of what 


they read, 20% of what they hear and 
50% of what they see demonstrated. But 
when they’re actually doing something 
themselves—in the virtual worlds on 
iPads or laptops—that retention rate sky- 
rockets to 90%. 

This is a main reason researchers like 
Ito say the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics’ recommendation of a two-hour 
screen-time limit is an outdated concept: 
actively browsing pages on a computer 
or tablet is way more brain-stimulating 
than vegging out in front of the TV. 


THE MOST CONVINCING ARGUMENT FOR 
early-age tech fluency, however, is more 
basic: staying competitive. “If you look at 
applying for college or a job, that’s on the 
computer,” says Shawn Jackson, principal 
of Spencer Tech, a public school in one of 
Chicago’s lower-income neighborhoods. 
Ditto the essential skills for jobs in fast- 
growing sectors such as programming, 
engineering and biotechnology. “If we're 
not exposing our students to this stuff 
early,” Jackson continues, “they're going 
to be left behind.” 

That’s why Jackson has pooled his 
school’s limited resources to buy class- 
room computers and iPads as well as video 
games that encourage physical activity. 
Although he met with parental resistance 
at first (“Some were upset that we weren't 
teaching handwriting”), most moms and 
dads eventually came around. “We hada 
virtual Olympics where they came and uti- 
lized our virtual Wii and Xbox gyms,” he 
says. “That really made them see the value.” 

None of this means kids deserve unfet- 
tered access to the gadget of their choice— 
especially if, as McGrath notes, they’ve 
already been caught abusing it. As with 
any childhood privilege, monitoring is 
key. But parents should keep an open mind 
about the benefits of tech fluency—and 
even, when possible, work with their kids 
to make it useful. As Sandra Calvert, direc- 
tor of the Children’s Digital Media Center 
at Georgetown, puts it, “Kids are going to 
learn more engaging with adults on these 
media than using them independently.” 

That’s Crandall’s approach too. “When 
I was a kid, my dad helped me make 
dioramas,” he says. “Now I help my kids 
edit their own videos. It’s creativity, 
backed by technology.” a 
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Stein and Sensibility 
It is a truth universally acknowledged that a man 
at a Jane Austen movie could really use a beer 


I LIKE A LOT OF 
girly stuff that 
most guys don’t 
enjoy, such as 
reading and talk- 
ing. But I hate Jane Austen. 
Listening to rich women plot 
out which milquetoast guy 
to not have sex with before 
marriage sounds worse than 
those Real Housewives shows. 
I couldn’t believe it when 
Britain announced last month 
that it would put Austen on 
the £10 note until I realized 
that men would never see it, 
since we also hate to shop. 

It seemed obvious that 
Austenland, the upcoming 
movie about a Jane Austen 
re-enactment resort, was not 
going to pull ina lot of dudes. 
But at the Sundance screen- 
ing, Sony Pictures Classics 
co-president Tom Bernard was 
somehow surprised that while 
women pealed with laughter, 
male critics destroyed it. I 
figured he was one of the rare 
male Janeites, since his divi- 
sion released the film versions 
of Persuasion (1995) and The Jane 
Austen Book Club (2007). But 
when I talked to him—while 
he was in Las Vegas to play a 
hockey game—he admitted 
that he wasn’t a huge Austen 
fan. In fact, when I asked him 
which book Mr. Darcy is from, 
he said he didn’t know. “I 
know he’s important,” he said. 
Bernard is the kind of man you 
can buy pints of beer for with 
two f5 notes. 

Bernard knew he'd never 
win over guys like us, so he 
launched an overtly women- 
targeted marketing campaign, 
inviting women’s groups to 
screenings where they served 


high tea and handed out 

1 ¥ MR. DARCY T-shirts and 
tote bags. Sony’s legal team, 
however, told Bernard that he 
couldn’t actually exclude men, 
so invited myself to a screen- 
ing. “There’s no guard at the 
door,” said Bernard. “Though 
there is a cutout of Colin Firth 
as Mr. Darcy outside of each 
screening.” Or, more accurate- 
ly,a guy who Bernard guessed 
was Mr. Darcy. 


My screening was with 
members of the Society for 
Manners and Merriment, 
who dressed in the 18th cen- 
tury outfits they wear to the 
group’s annual Jane Austen 
ball in Pasadena, Calif., as 
well as some members of the 
Jane Austen Society of North 
America, Southwest chapter, 
who dress like that in their 
minds. I have never seen a 
group of people enjoy a movie 
more. The woman next to me, 
in a low-cut Regency gown 


Joel Stein 





“Nice!” whenever people 
kissed. If 1 ever do stand-up at 
the Apollo, I will make several 
jokes about how yelling at the 
screen is something very, very 
white people and very, very 
black people have in common. 

I felt a little weird being 
one of the only men there, so I 
walked up to one of the actors, 
Ricky Whittle, who, unlike 
his character, owns a shirt. He 
was not an Austen fan either. 
“At first I was like, ‘Will she 
be at the premiere?’ And peo- 
ple were like, ‘She’s been dead 
for years, Ricky.’ But I’m a fan 
now,” he said. When I asked 
which novel he liked best, 
Whittle said, “I’ve still not 
gotten through the books. But 
I’ve made more of an effort on 
the films.” 

While waiting in line for 
a cucumber sandwich and 
trying not to look out of place 
despite my modern dress and 
penis, I somehow chatted up 

Amanda Black, who had 


and bonnet, keptyelling »_ .  redringlets and wore 
things at the screen A | agreen gown with 
such as “Where are an Empire waist 
the footmen?” and \ andawooden 
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; 
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corset that she let me knock 
on, which I believe in Austen 
novels is third base. “It’s not 
the Renaissance fair, where 
you can dress like a wench. 
Here you have to be proper,” 
she explained. “That’s the only 
downside to it,” said her friend 
Alexis Tabor. This was the kind 
of fun, flirty banter that would 
take Austen 15 pages to deliver. 
Things were going well until 
ladmitted to mixing up the 
plots of Pride and Prejudice and 
Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre. 
“That’s like crossing Star Trek, 
Star Wars and Lord of the Rings,” 
Tabor said. Even people dressed 
like dorks assume I'ma nerd. 


I was about to leave when | 
saw Rachael Graeff, a very cool 
TV executive I had met before, 
though never ina floral-pattern 
Regency dress. “I feel like an 
overgrown kid,” she said of her 
outfit, which she had bought 
for the screening. Despite her 
love for Austen, she said there 
was no way she'd take a date to 
see Austenland. “If I took a guy 
to this, he’d think I sleep with 
stuffed animals. He'd think I’m 
asad cat lady. You have to con- 
trol the p.r. for your social life.” 
More than cats or stuffed 
animals, what scares a man is 
a woman who worries about 
controlling the p.r. of her social 
life. This, of course, is exactly 
what Austen novels are about. 
I'm worried that maybe I hate 
Jane Austen not for her writing 
or her effete characters but be- 
cause I don’t want to know how 
women really think. Which, 
I'm realizing, is exactly why I 
should go see this movie again. 
But this time, I’m going to wear 
one of those puffy shirts. a 
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10 Questions 


Inventor and billionaire James Dyson 
on why he likes rookie engineers and 
air dynamics but not Harry Potter 


Having made vacuum clean- 
ers, hand dryers and fans, 
you’ve now made a vacuum 
mop. Why would anybody pay 
$330 for a mop? 

The problem with mopping is 
you have to get out a vacuum 
and then you get out the 
bucket and mop, two quite big 
processes. What we've done is 
to have it allin one with this 
cordless, very powerful electric 
motor we've been developing 
over the past 15 years. It’s four 
times faster than any other 
electric motor and very light. 

I hate the word innovation, but 
it’s a breakthrough. 


All your products are about 
air dynamics. When do you 
decide, O.K., I’ve gone as far 
as I can go with this idea? 
There is airflow in almost 
everything around us. Under 
standing the dynamics, the 
fluid dynamics, and how to be 
clever with airflow is a really, 
really fascinating subject. 


Yet you’re not interested in 
wind power. 

If you cover the whole of 
Britain in windmills, you'll 
generate less than 15% of its 
current energy requirements. 
I'm keen on nuclear. Of 
course, it’s got to be safe. 


You're a billionaire. What gets 
you up in the morning? 

I love solving the insoluble 4 
problem, trying to make sense | 
of tests that you’re watching, 
looking for the thing that 

tells you something. All our 
engineers build their own 
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prototypes and test 
them. We don’t use 
technicians, because it’s 
in the building—which 
is a sort of mundane 
thing to do—that you 
start to really under 
stand what you're do 
ing. And they test them. 
That's the creative bit: 
watching the failures. 


You've said you like hiring in- 
experienced engineers. Why? 
I prefer to get people who 
are—and this is a horrid 
thing to say but—unsullied. 

I want people to think they’re 
pioneering something. I want 
us all to be fresh, know noth 
ing and be willing to experi 
ment on something new. I’m 
very keen on wrong thinking. 


Were you surprised by the 
success of your vacuum? 

A vacuum cleaner is a pretty 
tedious commodity product. 
That’s what attracted me to it. 
It enormously surprised me 
that people wanted to see the 
dirt. It was a bit like a German 
lavatory, you know, where 
you can see what you've done. 


Does it frustrate you that peo- 
ple are captivated by digital in- 
novation and not engineering? 
Well, it does upset me, mildly. 
The problem is, I suppose, 
that politicians and society 
don’t debate engineering is 
sues like how to generate our 
energy needs or whether we 
should have a car industry. If 
you treat engineering matters 
like that, engineering has 







no importance to parents, or 
universities, or students. You 
create about 90,000 engineers 
a year in the U.S. China’s 
churning out 3.6 million. 

In Singapore 40% of all 
graduates are 
engineers. 


How have you 
managed to 
stave off cheap copycats? 
We haven't. We've had 
650 lawsuits against 
Chinese companies and 
importers around the 
world of copies of our 
fans. We've stopped 
450 of them so far, and 
now we're battling 
with the last 200. This 
isareally important 
point: judges think 
that if you allow 
people to copy things, 
you're creating com 
petition. In my view, 
you're stifling it. All 
you get is products that 
look the same. Mimicry is 
anticompetitive. 


And how’s that corporate- 
espionage lawsuit against 
Bosch going? 


| I'd love to say a lot, but I’m not 


allowed. What is clear to us 
is that they put a mole in our 
research labs to get details of 
our new motor. 


You're not a fan of Harry 
Potter—is it the broom? 

I hated fantasy as a child, 

and I still hate it. AndI don’t 
like science fiction. I think 
it’s a sort of science substitute. 
It’s a pity because science 
reality is so interesting. 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


FOR VIDEO OF 10 QUESTIONS 
30 TO time.com/10questions 
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The biggest news 
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